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THE FULL SOCIAL GOSPEL 


Strictly speaking, there is but one gospel and that is neither 
social nor individual and is always “full.” It is the good tidings of 
God’s saving power revealed in and through Jesus Christ. But 
speaking of the social gospel in the usual sense of the word, as the 
application of this message to social conditions, we wish to empha- 
size the fact that this is more than mere humanitarianism. To be 
like Jesus is to be something more than a mere reformer, or even 
to administer to one’s fellows. No man may be a follower of Jesus 
without such characteristics, but to be truly like him one must add 
to these interests something much more fundamental. He must 
believe in God. ; 

The motive which led Jesus to serve his fellows was not merely 
a sense of their need. That sense of need stirred the heart of the 
Shepherd of Lost Sheep, but it was not his ultimate motive. Jesus 
served humanity because God had empowered him to feed the hun- 
gry, release the captive, and preach the gospel to the poor. His 
social activity was the expression of the spirit of God. To deny 
this was to be in danger of an eternal sin. His deeds were brotherly 
because he was filial. He was the Son of Man because he was the 
Son of God. His activity, whether of word or of act, was the pro- 
jection of this inward quality of life into human society. 

To be like Jesus is not merely to perform acts like those he per- 
formed. It is to have those acts flowing from a religious conscious- 
ness of the divine life. An act which does not express immediate 
love, which in any sense expresses the desire for revenge, or is 
insistent upon one’s own rights rather than the rights of others, is 
not like Jesus. It can be no higher than the moral life which it 
expresses; and, on the other hand, a life that purports to have the 
spirit of Jesus and fails to bear the fruitage of service to one’s fellows, 
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and sacrifice in their behalf, is unlike Jesus. An act must be a sort 
of sacrifice—an expression of an inward desire—and the inward 
desire and motive must propel the activity into concrete deeds. 
To maintain this integrity of life is always difficult. It is easy to 
standardize our morality in terms of that which is conventional; 
and just as easy is it to maintain a contemplative selfishness which 
makes one’s entire religious life hardly more than a monologue. 

To be like Jesus is not only to do people good; it is to be good in 
doing good—to have spiritual life born of fellowship with God 
express itself in kindliness toward others. It is to be the brother of 
one’s kind, because all are children of one God. 

There is courage and hope in this sort of life because it is in 
harmony with God’s life. To seek to do justice rather than to get 
justice—that is the heart of Christian ethics. That God himself 
gives justice and will aid those who live a vicarious life to make 
that life ever more effective as a basis of social life—that is the 
heart of the gospel. 

The Christian ideal and the revelation of the power upon which 
an ideal may be based—that is the full social gospel. 


IT’S ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK | 
A SERMON 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, D.D., LL.D. 
President of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


It is not easy to be certain of the pre- 
cise origin and meaning of the saying in 
which my theme is stated. The dic- 
tionaries take it as essentially synony- 
mous with “It comes in the course of 
business.” And I am using the phrase, 
myself, in what I suppose is practically 
its dictionary meaning, as giving a point 
of view from which one may well think of 
the work of his life—a point of view that 
aims not to make too much of any single 
incident in the day’s work; that takes 
what comes, facing it thoughtfully and 
energetically, and turning with undimin- 
ished energy to the next thing. It is the 
point of view of the modest man who 
deprecates the fact that anyone should 
make over much of the difficulties or 
suffering that he has had to face, or of 
heroism that he has shown, or of achieve- 
ments he has accomplished. He has 
learned, as Kipling puts it, how many are 
“the things no fellow can do,” and, 
therefore, from hour to hour and from 
day to day, would do as matter of course 
just what befits a man, and under either 
praise or commiseration is inclined quite 
honestly to say, “Oh, it’s all in the day’s 
work.” 

This point of view may seem to have 
a touch of modern grayness in it, as over 
against the high colors of antiquity or of 
the chivalry of the Middle Ages. To 
men of certain temperaments it may even 
seem to be the mood of the disillusioned, 


who know well that they must not antici- 
pate striking achievements for them- 
selves or for others. But one may not 
forget, at the same time, that no age has 
had so keen a vision as ours of the large 
possibilities in common men and com- 
mon ways. 

The real question, then, that I wish 
to bring is this: How are we to think of 
our lives as we look forward to them? 
What mood are we to carry into them? 
In what spirit are we to take life and to 
face its vicissitudes? For a man’s point 
of view and his mood toward life have, 


after all, everything to do with what his 


life is to mean to himself and to other 
men. And my thought is that this 
everyday phrase, “It’s all in the day’s 
work,”’ may well indicate both mood and 
point of view. 

Five suggestions it may be said to con- 
tain: The true view of life is not the 
ascetic view; nor the attitude of self- 
pity; nor the point of view of mediaeval 
chivalry, with its faith in the aristocracy 
of certain events; nor a like faith in the 
aristocracy of persons, even in attempted 
service; but the straightforward taking 
on, with cheer and courage, of whatever 
is involved in the goal one has set him- 
self. These five suggestions seem to me 
to be expressed in classic form in five 
passages of Scripture, which taken to- 
gether may be said to reflect the true 
view of one’s life and work: “I have 
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learned, in whatsoever state I am, therein 
to be content”; “Take thy part in suf- 
fering hardship as a good soldier of Christ 
Jesus”; “I therefore so run, as not 
uncertainly”; ‘Not to think of himself 
more highly than he ought to think, but 
so to think as to think soberly, according 
as God hath dealt to each man a measure 
of faith”; “Forgetting the things which 
are behind, and stretching forward to 
the things which are before, I press on 
toward the goal.” 

1. First of all, then, I suppose it may 
be confidently said that the Christian 
view of life is not the ascetic view. 

The Christian man is not to seek pain 
for pain’s sake, as though it had some 
good in itself; and he is not to regard the 
body as evil per se, but as having rather 
its own proper place and function and 
good. He is not to belong to those ar- 
dent but mistaken souls that seek mar- 
tyrdom, even in a good cause. And he 
will still less lay stress on the sufferings 
that he has had to face in the path of 
duty. And he is not even willing to 
take a merely Stoic attitude, that simply 
stands life’s hard experiences and hard- 
ens under them. He exhorts his soul, 
rather, in the language of the old hymn, 
to “put a cheerful courage on.” He does 
not deny pain nor suffering, nor their 
possible ministry of good. He does not 
deny the temptations of the body. He 
knows well that experiences may come to 
a man that it will take all his fortitude to 
bear. He has no doubt that there may 
even come an hour when a man simply 
cannot be a true man and at the same 
time turn away from martyrdom for the 
cause in which he is enlisted. Neverthe- 
less, the point of view of the Christian 
man is not to be either that of the ascetic, 
who believes that deliverance comes by 


abuse of the body or by seeking suffering, 
or that of the mere Stoic who would 
harden himself against all that life can 
bring. The Christian man essays a more 
difficult task than either ascetic or Stoic; 
he means to retain his sensitiveness of 
soul, his capacity for joy and suffering, 
and yet to keep his courage. 

No one has stated better than Paul 
this paradoxical attitude of the Christian 
man: “I have learned, in whatsoever 
state I am, therein to be content. I 
know how to be abased, and I know also 
how to abound: in everything and in all 
things have I learned the secret both to 
be filled and to be hungry, both to 
abound and to be in want.” Here is no 
lack of sensitiveness, and here is no per- 
verse choice of abasement and hunger, 
but the cheerful courage of a true child of 
God, who believes that God has intrusted 
to him great and significant work, in the 
wake of which no doubt will be found 
many contrasted experiences, but who 
believes that these, nevertheless, cannot 
affect the significance of the work. 

2. But if the point of view of the true 
man is not, on the one hand, ascetic or 
Stoic, still less is it, on the other hand, the 
attitude of whimpering self-pity. 

The Christian man may not allow 
himself to become a soured or sulky or 
spoiled or embittered soul. He must 
learn to detest the spirit of constant com- 
plaint and the feebleness of will and char- 
acter that is unwilling to stand anything 
of hardship. More than work, more 
than hardship, more than the severest 
discipline, he fears a dwindling self. It 
is this—the fear of a dwindling self—not 
the ascetic spirit, that makes him fear 
“the easy job,” “the soft place.” For to 
be contented with any lot in life that 
does not task one’s powers and demand 
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growth is to insure life’s worst calamity, 
the dwindling self. An idle, selfish, self- 
indulgent leisure class is a menace not 
only to itself but to the whole community 
of which it is a part. Just because the 
Christian point of view is not the ascetic 
point of view, one must say with Jeremy 
Taylor: “He that hath so many causes 
of joy, and so great, is very much in love 
with sorrow and peevishness, who loses all 
these pleasures, and chooses to sit down 
upon his little handful of thorns.”’ In 
the background of our minds, at the 
very time that we are praying that our 
lot may be made easy, there may be the 
discomfiting feeling that if our prayer 
were granted we should have to take 
the answer along with diminished self- 
respect. The words of Phillips Brooks 
upon this point have become familiar, 
because they answer so truthfully to the 
perception of many an honest man: “O 
do not pray for easy lives! Pray to be 
stronger men! Do not pray for tasks 
equal to your powers. Pray for powers 
equal to your tasks! Then the doing of 
your work shall be no miracle. But you 
shall be a miracle.” 

Placed, therefore, in the midst of an 
imperfect, developing world, and among 
imperfect, developing men, and with a 
nature that demands work that will task 
its powers, the true man knows that there 
cannot fail to be plenty of what men call 
hardship from which he may not and 
would not excuse himself, and he takes 
to his own soul, therefore, the old 
but significant exhortation (as it reads 
in the margin): ‘Take thy part in 
suffering hardship as a good soldier 
of Christ Jesus.” He knows that he 
ought to have his share in the strenuous 


and difficult and disagreeable work of © 


the world that must be done, and he 


does not mean cowardly to shirk his 


And however hard our lot may seem— 
it is well to remember—we certainly can- 
not improve it by whining, nor get more 
out of life by permitting ourselves the 
embittered spirit. That is final defeat. 
It is no denial of the facts that is asked 
for; it is no childish pretending that bit- 
ter things are sweet; it is no assertion 
that all lives are equal in hardship, 
though the differences are probably less 
than, judging from the surface of things, 
we are likely to think. It is even true 
that there may come to one what he 
naturally regards as a succession of pecu- 
liarly bitter and unjust experiences. 
Nevertheless, it is out of circumstances 
like these that some of the choicest spirits 
and some of the world’s best work have 
come. And in any case, there is just one 
mood in which an experience, however 
hard, may be safely faced: “Take thy 
part in suffering hardship as a good 
soldier of Christ Jesus.” 

3. But though a man is to fight a good 
fight, and to take his part in suffering 
hardship as a good soldier, his attitude 
toward life, nevertheless, is mot to be that 
of mediaeval romance and chivalry, as 
though the meaning and value of life at- 
tached only to certain decorative and 
conventionally romantic scenes and 
events and careers, that are far away 
from the prose of common life. 

It is a part of the progress of democ- 
racy that it tends to deny not only the 
aristocracy of persons, but also the aris- 
tocracy of events and careers, and 
glories in the significance of the common- 
place. Democracy is not willing any 
longer to believe that it is only knights 
and pirates and warriors whose careers 
offer the elements of romance. It is 
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quite certain that heroics and trumpets 
and the fife and the drum and all the fuss 
and feathers of military glamor are not 
requisite to the significant event. It 
may feel the fatal fascination of these 
things, and protest against it with 
Richard le Gallienne: 


War 

I abhor; 

And yet how sweet 

The sound along the marching street 
Of drum and fife, and I forget 
Broken old mothers, and the whole 
Dark butchering without a soul. 


Without a soul—save this bright treat 
Of heady music, sweet as hell; 

And even my peace-abiding feet 

Go marching with the marching street, 
For yonder goes the fife, 

And what care I for human Life; 

The tears fill my astonished eyes, 

And my full heart is like to break, 
And yet it is embannered lies, 

A dream those drummers make. 


Oh, it is wickedness to clothe 

Yon hideous, grinning thing that stalks 

Hidden in music, like a queen 

That in a garden of glory walks, 

Till good men love the things they 
loathe; 

Art, thou hast many infamies, 

But not an infamy like this. 


Still, democracy is certain that it is not 
the trappings of the scene or event that 
bring meaning and value into it, but the 
content—the spirit and the aim there 
shown. This was the lesson that Sir 
Launfal learned when he returned, hope- 
less and defeated, from his years of 
search for the Holy Grail, to find at the 
very gates of the castle whence he had 
gone out the Christ in the guise of the 
beggar to whom he had cast a careless 
coin as he set out on his romantic quest. 
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And Eggleston’s circuit-riding minister 
was sure that, even if the end of the world 


. were at hand, it could find him no better 


employed than riding quietly on to meet 
his next appointment. There is no aris- 
tocracy of events. 

It is a wholesome tendency, thus, that 
leads so many modern writers of fiction 
to uncover for us ideals, none the less real 
because they appear in so strange dis- 
guise, and that sees in the most unprom- 
ising surroundings and in the commonest 
tasks and scenes opportunities for what 
men have called the romantic. It is the 
superficial and unimaginative soul that 
can see the ideal only when it is duly 
labeled and conventionally garbed. 

But just as the denial of the aristoc- 
racy of persons does not mean that all 
persons are of equal importance, but 
rather that every one is of priceless sig- 
nificance, so the denial of the aristocracy 
of events and places and careers does not 
mean that all are to be put on a dead 
level, but rather that in any one a man’s 
spirit may be shown, and that therefore 
every day, as Emerson says, is a dooms- 
day. 

Nor can we pick out the important 
event or place or career by any external 
test. We do not know which, in the out- 
come, are to prove most significant. We 
cannot forecast the unconscious moment 
when we shall be weighed in the balances; 
we cannot anticipate the moment of 
crisis. The history both of the individual 
and of the world declines to be divided 
into dramatic epochs by the ringing down 
of the curtain or the shifting of the 
scenes. The great events, as they later 
prove themselves, still refuse to sound a 
trumpet before them. As scientific in- 
vestigation cannot safely decide before- 
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hand what facts or truths are to prove 
most important, but must search impar- 
tially for the whole truth, and as democ- 
racy cannot safely overlook the value of 
any human soul, so the man who means 
manfully to face his work may not lightly 
estimate any least bit of it, but is to be 
sure that in every portion he may prove 
himself a man, and that that portion, 
however commonplace it seems, is there- 
by glorified. Any hour in which a man 
has been utterly true is an hour of glory, 
however gray and dull its garb. 

Places and careers may differ greatly 
in their conspicuousness and their out- 
ward glamor, but these are no measure of 
the service that may be rendered in them. 
And the same kind of fidelity unto the 
uttermost that the world has always 
asked from soldiers, it has long asked 
from captains of vessels, and is asking 
from locomotive engineers. It is com- 
ing to see that it must apply no less a 
standard to every other calling. And 
the physician and the scientific investi- 
gator are already measuring up to this 
standard. For science and medicine 
have their martyrs as well as religion; 
nor these alone. 

Twas said: “When roll of drum and battle’s 
roar 

Shall cease upon the earth, O, then no more 

The deed,—the race,—of heroes in the land.” 

But scarce that word was breathed when one 
small hand 

Lifted victorious o’er a giant wrong 

That had its victims crusht through ages 
long; 

Some woman set her pale and quivering face 

Firm as a rock against a man’s disgrace; 

A little child suffered in silence lest 

His savage pain should wound a mother’s 
breast; 


Some quiet scholar flung his gauntlet down 

And risked in Truth’s great name, the 
synod’s frown; 

A civic hero, in the calm realm of laws, 

Did that which suddenly drew a world’s 
applause; 

And one to the pest his lithe young body 


gave 
That he a thousand thousand lives might 


Save. 


Thus to deny the favored aristocracy 
of any place or event or career, thus to 
affirm the possible glory of every hour 
and every place and every event, is to 
remember that ‘“‘it’s all in the day’s 
work.” “Even so run; that ye may 
attain.” Has anyone ever put more 
pointedly than Paul this determination 
to make every stroke count? “TI there- 
fore so run, as not uncertainly; so fight 
I, as not beating the air.” 

4. But when a man has determined to 
make his life one of service to his fellow- 
men, and to give himself with all earnest- 
ness to that service, there is involved in 
this very determination a subtle temp- 
tation—the temptation of the favored 
man, with earnest and benevolent aims, 
who finds it easy to assume superiority, 
and drifts into an unconscious pharisa- 
ism of intellectual and spiritual pride. 

Once more, then, when one says, “It’s 
all in the day’s work,” he is to make sure 
that that does not mean the assumption 
of the aristocratic point of view in the 
service rendered. Readers of Tolstoy 
will remember how vehement is his pro- 
test at this point; how almost scornfully 
he would sweep away the attempted 
benevolence of the favored classes in 
their endeavors to help an uneducated 
peasant class; how certain he is that it 

is highly probable that those who feel so 
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competent to help are themselves less 
and have therefore less to give than those 
they desire to aid; and how certain he is, 
too, that they give themselves in less 
degree to others than these others give, 
whom they would help. This false idea 
of service seems to Tolstoy to lie 


at the base of all the crimes which are being 
daily committed. I refer [he says, in a letter 
to a friend] to the opinion that men, provided 
or not provided with diplomas, as narrow- 
minded as they are uncultivated, but pos- 
sessing great assurance, conclude, one knows 
not why, that since they are so intelligent 
and worthy, they need not try to govern 
themselves, but that their vocation and 
sacred duty is to enlighten, organize, and 
direct the lives of others... . . The condi- 
tion sine qua non of all good and all useful 
activity is humility. As soon as humility is 
lacking good becomes evil. The highest vir- 
tue is love; but love without humility, 
haughty love, is the negation of love. .... 
Today the disease seems to affect everybody. 
Boys and girls in the high school do not think 
a moment about the evil that is in them and 
how to make themselves worthy citizens. 
Their sole care is to know how best to edu- 
cate the people. 


One suspects in Tolstoy’s vehemence 
a disproportionate emphasis—forgetting 
the indispensable need of fellowship 
among all—and yet he warns, I cannot 
doubt, of a real and serious danger. Let 
a man, therefore, first of all, be utterly 
true to the trust of his own moral life; 
let him make certain that his own inner 
spirit is of such a quality that its even 
unconscious contagion cannot help being 
lifegiving, and to that end let him be 
stern in his own self-discipline. Let him, 
in the second place, be ready to see the 
best in the other man, and eager to learn 
from him—willing to receive as well as to 


give, to learn as well as to teach; and this 
some temperaments find the more diffi- 
cult task of the two, essential though it 
be. And then let him render in deep 
humility such service as God gives him 
power to do, “not thinking of himself 
more highly than he ought to think, but 
so to think as to think soberly, according 
as God hath dealt to each man a measure 
of faith.” One is not to be an aristocrat 
in his work. 

5. But that a man should say, “It’s 
all in the day’s work,” has a still further 
vital bearing on his outlook on life. So 
saying, one should mean that he takes all 
that comes, pleasant or painful, bitter or 
sweet, as simply involved in the goal he has 
set himself, in the work assigned, in the 
trust assumed, in the ideal cherished, in 
the kind of man he purposes to be. He 
has chosen his goal, and whatever is 
necessary to that goal he takes as simple 
matter of course. He finds Paul once 
again expressing with exactness his own 
viewpoint: “I count not myself to have 
laid hold: but one thing I do, forgetting 
the things which are behind, and stretch- 
ing forward to the things which are be- 
fore, I press on toward the goal.” One’s 
sufferings and sacrifices appear in a dif- 
ferent light when one looks at them as 
simply involved in the goal that he him- 
self has chosen. Though the point of 
view is neither that of the mediaeval 
knight nor that of the modern aristocrat, 
it is still not a dull and hopeless drudgery 
to which a man is doomed. The goal 
illumines all the course toward it. 

For after all, life is much like a game, 
and it is “the checkered game of life” 
that we all have to play. Life is more 
than life’s prizes. The team that has 
played squarely and cleanly, and with 
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every faculty alert, the best game that 
it was in them to play may go off the 
field with thorough self-respect, though 
defeated. And the team that has played 
a dirty game or in any way won un- 
worthily will have to go off the field with 
self-contempt, though victorious. Gen- 
eral Lee was the defeated commander- 
in-chief of a defeated cause, but to have 
lived such a life as he lived, and to have 
won the honor of foe as well as friend, 
was no defeat. It is no small part, in- 
deed, of life to have learned to be in the 
true sense a good sportsman; to have 
learned to be a good and not a poor loser; 
to have learned to be a generous winner. 
Shall a man ask less from himself on the 
field of life than on the baseball diamond 
or the football field? Is he to find it 
impossible to say in life what he found 
grace to say in the game? “You de- 
served your victory and made a splendid 
fight”; or, on the other hand: “Hard 
luck, old fellow, better luck next time.” 
It means very much for a man’s life and 
work that he should be neither soured 
nor glum nor mean nor petty; that he 
should get thoroughly out of him every 
trace of jealousy and envy, and that he 
should get grace to do what is even more 
difficult than to “weep with them that 
weep”—namely, to “rejoice with them 
that rejoice.” And, fortunately, in life’s 
truest successes there is no rivalry of 
claim. One’s victory in the highest not 
only means no other man’s defeat, but 
means, rather, his more certain victory. 
For achievement in character and in lov- 
ing service is open to every soul. 

And just as it is helpful sometimes to 
look at life from the point of view of the 
game, so also help may come when we 
view it as an adventure, and see that 


every man who sets out on an adventure 
accepts willingly all the risks involved; 
they are anticipated and taken as a 
matter of course, as, once again, involved 
in the goal that he has set himself. The 
hunter or discoverer or explorer, the 
pioneer, the scientific investigator, know 
well from the beginning the risks they 
may havetorun. They know that there 
is likely. to be much of hardship on the 
way, and they have faced it beforehand. 
None of these adventures have been 
forced upon them; they have volun- 
tarily taken up some great challenge that 
nature has flung at their feet, and they do 
not blink the perils involved. Think of 
Scott and his company at the South Pole. 
They recognize even that life itself may 


be the price required, but they press none. 


the less toward the goal, bearing with 
fortitude what comes, grimly fighting 
what must be fought, calling on their 
sense of humor by the way, and paying. 
if they must, the price of life. It is ina 
spirit much like this that the Christian 
presses toward his goal in the adventure 
of life or in the great adventure of death. 
And in the vision of the goal he does not 
make overmuch of the intervening expe- 
riences. “Forgetting the things which 
are behind, and stretching forward to the 
things which are before,” he presses on 
toward the goal. 

And if the game and the adventure 
have help to give for one’s mood in life, 
the point of view of the artist or of the 
expert worker has no less help. Both 
set before them the goal of high achieve- 
ment, of an ideal embodiment of the ideal 
they cherish. And they know the cost 
involved. They understand the months 
of steady toil and the monotonous drud- 
gery that must intervene before the 
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satisfying work of art or the scientific 
achievement they seek can become a fact, 
and they grudge not one step of the way. 
The goal is worth its cost, and they do 
not grumble at the cost. Shall the 
Christian man or woman (or church or 
nation) who seeks still more perfectly 
such ideal embodiment of the ideal chafe 
and complain at the cost of his still 
greater achievement? He, too, is to 
remember his goal and to take all else as 
incidental to that goal. When he chose 
his goal he chose with full purpose of 
heart all that was necessary to it. 

Moreover, it is always impossible to 
separate a man’s work from the man 
himself. And the cost of achievement 
in work involves, therefore, at every step 
a like cost in the discipline of the man. 
That we ourselves may become the 
larger men and women we ought to be- 
come, there must be the steady calling 
out of “our too reluctant wills.” The 
discipline of the struggle the true man 
would not spare. For he knows how 
flabby often is both his intellectual and 
his moral fiber, and he does not mean to 
shirk the discipline that will make firm 
and strong the inmost fiber of his life. 
Let no man forget his peril at this point. 
It is a wholesome good sense, after all, 
that exhorts a man to stop his complain- 
ing and to “take his medicine.” 

In the vision of the great goals of life, 
therefore, happiness inevitably takes on 
a different aspect, and it is not strange 
that one of the recent Gifford lecturers 
closed his series of lectures by quoting 
the often-cited passage from the Epi- 
logue to George Eliot’s Romola: 

We can only have the highest happiness, 
such as goes along with being a great man, 
by having wide thoughts and much feeling 


for the rest of the world as well as for our- 
selves; and this sort of happiness often 
brings so much pain with it that we can only 
tell it from pain by its being what we should 
choose before everything else, because our 
souls see it is good. 


The true man, that is, cannot give up his 
goal. He cannot surrender the ideal 
cherished. He would not fail in the task 
assumed, or deny the largeness of his 
nature, and he pays with gladness, there- 
fore, the price of attainment. He would 
look clear through to the end and actual- 
ize the paradox of Christ: “Except a 
grain of wheat fall into the earth and 
die, it abideth by itself alone, but if it 
die, it beareth much fruit.” 

It is a part of the truth we have been 
considering, to remember the immense 
significance of any day in which a man 
girds himself for his task. I have been 
asking you thus to adjust spirit and 
mood to the coming experiences of life: 

First of all, in the calmness of high 
and unswerving purpose, and yet in no 
hard ascetic or Stoic mood, may you be 
given power to say, with cheerful courage 
as the years go on, “I have learned, in 
whatsoever state I am, therein to be con- 
tent. I know how to be abased, and I 
know also how to abound; in everything 
and in all things have I learned the secret 
both to be filled and to be hungry, both 
to abound and to be in want.” 

Set free, too, in the second place, from 
self-pity and the spirit of complaint, put 
steel into your soul with the old words, 
“Take thy part in suffering hardship as 
a good soldier of Christ Jesus.” 

Certain, also, that any hour, any 
place, any career may hold, though 
deeply disguised, its own glory, say 
again, “‘I therefore so run, as not uncer- 
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tainly; so fight I, as not beating the air.” 
There is no aristocracy of events. 

With earnest desire, moreover, to 
serve in work worth doing, and with self- 
respect as one member of the body of 
Christ, yet with heartfelt humility in 
view both of the much that you must re- 
ceive from the other members of the 
body and of the divine ideal for your- 
selves, may God give you grace to do 
your work, not thinking of yourselves 
more highly than you ought to think, but 
so to think as to think soberly, according 
as God hath dealt to each man a measure 
of faith. Let no mental or moral conceit 
mar your life and defeat even your pur- 
poses of good. There can be no aris- 
tocracy in service. 

And once more, keep the vision of 
your goal, and take with equanimity 
whatever that goal involves. Have the 
spirit of a good sportsman; don’t chafe 
under the rules of the game. Be a good 
loser and a generous winner. You are in 
the midst of the adventure of life. Do 


not resent the risks of that adventure.’ 


Be willing to pay the price of high attain- 
ment and of an endless self-discipline. 
For you cannot choose with satisfaction 
a selfish happiness. Forget the things 
that are behind and press toward the 
goal. 

There is almost an epitome of what I 
have been trying to say in an incident 


which one of Norman Duncan’s charac- 


ters tells of his childhood and of his 
mother: 


She took me in her lap. 

“Look into your mother’s eyes, lad,” 
she said, “and say after me this: ‘My 
mother’ 

“My mother,” I repeated, very solemnly. 

“Looked upon my heart 

“Looked upon my heart,” said I. 

“And found it brave” — 

found it brave,” 

“And sweet ”— 

An’ sweet.” 

“Willing for the day’s work” — 

“Willing for the day’s work,” I repeated. 

harboring no shameful hope”— 

‘‘An’ harboring—no shameful—hope.” 

Again and again she had me say it, until 


I knew every word by heart. 
“Ah,” she said at last, “but you’ll for- 
get.” 


“No, no!” I cried. “I'll not forget. 
‘My mother looked upon my heart,’ I 
rattled, ‘an’ found it brave and sweet, will- 
ing for the day’s work an’ harboring no 
shameful hope.’ I’ve not forgot! I’ve not 
forgot.” 

“He'll forget,”’ she whispered, but not to 
me, “like all children.” 

But I have not forgotten—I have not 
forgotten—I have never forgotten—that, 
when I was a child, my mother,looked upon 
my heart and found it brave and sweet, 
willing for the day’s work and harboring no 
shameful hope. 
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ST. PAUL AND STOICISM 


FREDERICK CLIFTON GRANT, B.D. 


Dixon, Illinois 


The theory of a dependent relation- 
ship, one way or the other, between 
St. Paul and Stoicism is by no means a 
novelty, nor the offshoot of a recent 
scholarship. As early as the time of 
St. Jerome there was in circulation a 
series of letters purporting to be a 
correspondence between Paul and 
Seneca. The forgery dates, probably, 
from early in the fourth century; and 
its sole value is as evidence of the early 
recognition of the similarity between 
this phase of advanced paganism and 
Christianity. Of course, it was an 
effort to make Seneca dependent upon 
Christianity for his best thoughts; 
just as the Alexandrines had made 
Plato dependent upon Moses. St. 
Jerome apparently credits the letters. 
Tertullian, much earlier, had spoken of 
Seneca as “often our own.” Lactan- 
tius, and others of the apologists, alluded 
to Seneca and Epictetus as nostri. This 
spurious correspondence, and the early 
patristic esteem (which more likely pro- 
duced than resulted from the forged 
’ letters), taken together with certain early 
mediaeval traditions, all combine to in- 
dicate the Christian appreciation of 
Stoicism and of the mental kinship be- 
tween the Apostle to the Gentiles and 
his great Stoical contemporaries. 

The old effort to relate the two, 
“Paulinism” and Stoicism, has taken a 
somewhat different form in certain recent 
works. Instead of Christianizing Seneca, 
they stoicize Paul. For examples: 


Professor Percy Gardner, on pp. 
141 f. of his Religious Experience of St. 
Paul, says: “Tarsus, where Paul was 
born, was one of the chief seats of the 
Stoic philosophy, and the apostle was 
almost as much born into the ethics of 
this sect as he was into rabbinic ways 
of argument. This was his starting- 
point, and, alike in the phrases he uses 
and his ways of regarding vice, he is 
under strong Stoic influence.” Pro- 
fessor J. Weiss, in his Paul and Jesus 
(Eng. tr., p. 61), says: “In Paul we have 
constant echoes of the thought of the 
Stoa, however popular in form; we can- 
not expect that the gospel of Jesus 
should retain its original form in passing 
through the mind of his apostle.” Our 
own American Professor B. W. Bacon 
writes, in The Story of Saint Paul, (p. 24): 
“Some of his [i.e., Paul’s} profoundest 
and most characteristic ideas are, to say 
the least, not mainly rooted in the soil 
of Judaism, but draw their principal 
nourishment from sources directly or 
indirectly Stoic.” And we are accus- 
tomed to reading, in works by writers 
of lesser eminence than these scholars, 
the claim that Paul, not having known 
our Lord, and possessing only a vague 
notion of his life and teaching—and 
that largely adapted to suit his own con- 
venience and exigency—really got his 
ideas, in theology and ethics, from 
Stoicism. 

We shall here undertake to examine 
the grounds for these claims; and ask 
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just how vitally, if at all, Paul was influ- 
enced by Stoicism. It cannot, we must 
recognize at the outset, be a matter of 
accurate knowledge. Paul, so far as we 
know, has made no “acknowledgments” 
to Stoicism, if he had any to make; 
nor has he favored that philosophy with 
a criticism of its tenets; nor did the 
Stoics ever, so far as we know, recog- 
nize Paul, except to hoot him out of the 
Areopagus in Athens with the epithet 
“‘Seed-gatherer!” when he attempted 
to address them. The slang phrase 
was applied to those men of small learn- 
ing who, though not pupils of any of the 
philosophic teachers, had gained a scat- 
tering knowledge of philosophic terms 
—“pickers-up of learning’s crumbs” 
—and went about venting their 
doctrines! The mutual relationship 
which we shall attempt to investigate 
must therefore be mainly a matter of 
conjecture; hardly dependent upon 
chronological or textual accuracy; more 
dependent upon a sympathetic under- 
standing both of the principles of 
Stoicism and of Paul’s Christianity. 
Without this latter we are quite in- 
capable of forming any judgment in the 
matter. 


I 


We cannot look to Stoicism for a 
definite dogmatic teaching. True, Stoi- 
cism was a school; but its principal 
teachings were not drawn from a book or 
a creed; rather they were the expression 
of an attitude of mind working upon the 
older and accepted dogmas of philosophy 
and common thought, seeking out its 
correlatives here and there in the think- 
ing of the age. In the course of 450 


* Cf. Deissmann’s Paulus, p. 132; Preuschen, 


years, from Zeno of Citium and the 
lectures in the Stoa Poikilé, to the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius and his “Ad 
se ipsum,” divers teachers arose repre- 
senting various combinations of Stoical 
tradition with the free currents rising 
in the Hellenistic culture. Few are 
the points on which the whole body of 
Stoical philosophers would have reached 
a consensus. But their distinctive and 
main point is the independence of the 
individual, his ability to rise superior 
to environment and the events of life. 
This freedom of the will, and this indi- 
vidualism, are both well expressed in the 
teaching of Epictetus—and in his life, 
quite as well as in his teaching. When 
the tyrant threatens him, “Tell me 
the secret which you possess, or I will 
put you in chains,” he replies, “Man, 
what are you talking about? Me, in 
chains? You may fetter my leg, but 
my will not even Zeus himself can over- 
power.” And he quotes with admira- 
tion the saying of Socrates, “Anytus 
and Melitus can kill me, but they cannot 
hurt me. . . . . If it so pleases God, so 
let it be.” 

But is it not strange to call this a 
statement of the essence of Stoicism? 
This is hardly philosophy, but strong 
manly courage, good in all ages. Yet 
it was this spirit, expressing itself in 
protest against the growing fatalism, 
which gathered disciples into a school 
and generated the Stoical beliefs. These 
beliefs formed no system; the Stoical 
speculation was hardly more than, in 
certain teachers here and there, the 
academic, or devotional, extension 
of this principle of daily living into the 


' sphere of metaphysics. The Stoics were 


“ Acts 17:18,” Handbuch z. N.T. 
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positivists and realists, on the human 
side. They cared no more for meta- 
physics than their ethics demanded. 
The Academy and Lyceum had already 
furnished the age with its metaphysics. 
Weber says, in his History of Philosophy 
(Eng. tr., p. 145): “The Stoics had no 
fixed dogmas concerning theoretical 
questions . . . . ; one might believe in 
immortality or not, without ceasing to 
be a disciple of the Stoa. What con- 
stituted the Stoic and united all the 
members of the school was the moral 
idealism which had been taught long 
before the times of Zeno by men like 
Socrates, Plato, and Antisthenes; and 
their motto was ‘Virtue for Virtue’s 
sake.’” In the practice of duty, virtue 
as virtue, the Stoic found the freedom 
and independence he craved, and his 
ethical highest good. What his ideal 
demanded on the speculative side rarely 
worried him. Speculation had been 
the foundation of the earlier schools of 
philosophy: and it had had no practical 
results. Stoicism was the serious grap- 
pling with the problem of actual practical 
virtue—how to attain it in daily life; 
the positive act of a man taking himself 
in hand, looking himself squarely in the 
face, examining his own character, 
finding out his faults; the determined 
effort, not to know what virtue essen- 
tially is, nor why virtue is virtue, but 
to get virtue, to be virtuous. In this 
movement, theology and metaphysics 
had no inherent part. 

And yet, the greater lights of the 
school, the more spiritual or devout, 
did look to a wider horizon; not as the 
necessary premise to their code, but 
either as the more or less logical exten- 
sion of its implications, or else in line 


with the religiousness of the age. “The 
gods were dead’’—I think it was Lucian 
who made the announcement. Anyhow, 
long before Lucian’s time, the gods of 
popular religion had begun to lose their 
power over the imagination of the mass 
of Greeks. What devotion remained was 
coming to be spent upon the goddesses 
*Avdyxyn and Téxy, Fate and Luck—as 
utterly pernicious principles of belief, 
or objects of worship, as could be 
devised. And, to fill the breach left by 
the decay of polytheism (in part the 
work of Stoicism itself, but more the 
effect of political changes, in the conse- 
quent widening of horizons), and against 
the popular fatalism and magic, the 
better spirits of the age turned to mysti- 
cism, to a spiritual, though pantheistic, 
view of the universe and God and of 
man as related to both. Professor 
Wendland says, in his Hellenistisch- 
Rémische Kultur (p. 61), summing up the 
first two hundred years of Hellenism: 
“One cannot call this period irreligious. 
The stamp of the first two centuries of 
Hellenism is certainly Rationalism; but 
there were not lacking religious under- 
currents. The religious need of men 
was seeking a new means to its satisfac- 
tion and new gods. The oriental and 
Egyptian cults made steady advance. 
The influx of new gods and the repudia- 
tion of the old went parallel. The reli- 
gious tendency of philosophy, given it by 
Poseidonios, and Augustus’ attempt at a 
religious reformation, were the forerun- 
ners of a religious reaction, which, increas-_ 
ing mightily in volume in the second 
half of the period, gave to the following 
development its fundamental direction.” 

In this religious tendency, we can see 
the working of the Stoics. And it was 
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their search for actual virtue which led 
them into religion. “They pursued 
science for the sake of life; truth, in so 
far as it is good and useful; the search 
for the first cause of being, in order to 
discover the final goal of life. Wisdom, 
i.e., theoretical and practical virtue, 
is the goal. Theoretical virtue consists 
in thinking correctly and in having 
correct notions of the nature of things; 
but practical virtue, which consists in 
right living and in acting according to 
reason, is the highest type of virtue, 
the goal aimed at by theoretical virtue, 
which is but a means. Whatever does 
not tend to make us better, and has no 
influence on our impulses and actions, is 
indifferent or bad. Logic, metaphysics, 
and the sciences have no raison d’étre 
except in so far as they are of practical 
value. They introduce us to the study 
of ethics, and this gives them their 
importance in the teachings of the 
school.” 

We find Stoicism to be, then, not a 
system, either ethical or theological or 
metaphysical, speculatively; but a mood, 
an attitude, a spirit tending religiously, 
which renders a comparison of Paulin- 
ism and Stoicism of extreme difficulty. 
The physics and metaphysics, sometimes 
called Stoical—as if they were dis- 
tinctive of the school—are little more 
than the adoption of the current Hera- 
clitean ideas, which had held scientific 
sway for nearly two centuries, by the 
earlier teachers of the Stoics (the First 
Stoa). Others, especially the later 
Stoics, took Aristotle’s physics as their 
basis, thinking of the world as an animal, 
{gov. There was no distinctive specu- 
lative physics among the Stoics; they 


t Weber, op. cit., p. 141. 


adopted various current theories; they 
themselves were moralists. Heraclitus 
taught that the basis of all things is fire; 
that the universe arises from and returns 
to fire, and is, at the moment, fire in 
process of transformation. He identi- 
fies the soul or life (yvxy) with fire; puri- 
fied, it is to return to earth, as fire. The 
elder Stoics took this materialistic teach- 
ing—as the current science—and spiritual- 
ized it. As represented by them, the 
foundation of Heraclitean physics took 
this form: the world was originally 
created out of zvevya (which was origi- 
nally a medical term), or @Adéé, as they 
sometimes called it, and passes through 
periods of growth and decay, in continual 
metamorphosis. The primal Pneuma 
is both God and the world, making Hera- 
clitus’ materialism pantheistic. Things, 
phenomena, are developed by “seed- 
ideas,” (Adéyo. owepydrixor); for the 
Pneuma, “soul of the world,” from 
which these logoi spermatikoi are derived, 
is intelligent—which Heraclitus’ Law 
need not have been. The Pneuma 
holds all things together, is in stones, 
metal, etc., explaining continuity and 
numerical identity. The warmth of 
earth is one of the last vestiges of the 
creative Pneuma. The growth and de- 
cay, heating and cooling, produced in 
the world the various stages and classes 
of phenomena, which were represented, 
borrowing the figure from astronomy, as 
layers and rings around the earth.” 
This materialistic spiritualism would 
be no stumbling-block to men who came 
from Eastern soil, whence the elder 
Stoics seem to have come. A concrete 
spiritualism seems to have been the 
highest reach of which the oriental 


2 Cf. Hicks, “Stoics,” Encyc. Brit.*, XXV, 942. 
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imagination was capable. Forgetting 
this, “it would be easy enough for us to 
point out the contradictions in these 
theories, to contrast the moral idealism 
of the Stoics with the thoroughgoing 
realism of their ontology.”! But Stoi- 
cism was not science, but morals; the 
“moral idealism’ was the essential 
thing. And their “realism” was the 


Tesult, merely, of an endeavor to bring 


the religion of virtue for virtue’s sake 
into contact with the current “scien- 
tific” ideas. It was thus that their 
pantheistic physics and their ethics came 
together in the phrase, “Live according 
to nature”: {qv xara pvow. 

They themselves, asked to define what 
philosophy meant to them, would doubt- 
less have replied: “Knowledge, so far 
as it can be realized in virtuous action, 
the learning of virtue by exercise and 
effort and training.’”* So identical is 
“the rare and priceless wisdom” of our 
search with virtue that philosophy—as 
logic, physics, ethics (according to the 
current division of the subject)—has en- 
tirely to do with virtue; these, logic, 
etc., are “virtues”; and ethics is their 
crown and chief. 

Zeno used another term taken from 
Heraclitus and already in use among the 
Cynics. He had come to Athens at the 


end of the fourth century and visited all — 


the schools; for a while he was a Cynic, 
and from the Cynics he borrowed the 
doctrine of the Logos. The Cynics had 
added to the ordinary Heraclitean 
meaning of the term. To Heraclitus, it 
meant merely the orderly principle in 
the universe. To the Cynics, this be- 
came the name for the ethical and 
psychological principle in man. And 

* Weber, op. cit., p. 146. 


2? Hicks, p. 943. 


Zeno made it the reason which is both 
the law and the conscious director of 
the universe—the ethical and psycho- 
logical principle of the Cosmos! That is, 
he put the word to a wider use; and it 
afforded a further step in the spiritualiz- 
ing of the Heraclitean physics. The 
Logos is the unifying principle in the 
world of men, just as the fiery Pneuma is 
the cohesive principle in Nature. But 
there was no distinct dualism between 
Logos and Pneuma as world-principles. 
Rather, “Logos” seems to have sup- 
planted “Pneuma” in the terminology 
of the Middle Stoa; and its prevalence 
is an indication of the importance laid 
upon the intellectual life—the ideal 
of intelligence supplanting the ideal of 
elemental physical power. Also, this 
development was the expression in 
Stoicism of one mighty tendency of the 
age, the tendency toward humanism, and 
the ideal of humanity. “They called 
the human reason Adyos, the name 
given to that divine power whose offshoot 
the human Adyos is; it was purely intel- 
lectually conceived by the Stoa, which 
saw in the emotions errors of under- 
standing. The Adyos through which 
the man becomes a {q@ov xowwvxdr, 
is also the creative principle of society. 
Upon it rests the bringing together 
of all rational beings, gods and men, 
into one immense community.” 
Whence came the notion this word was 
adopted to express? “The Stoa found 
the adequate expression for the world- 
view of the new (Hellenistic) period.’ 
It is always a question how much a 
school of philosophy is the extension of 
the viewpoint and teaching of its 
founder, or even of his main principles, 
3 Wendland, op. cit., p. 16. 4 Ibid. 
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rather than an expression of a certain 
temper of the age in which the school 
flourishes. At any rate, Stoicism was 
the efficient exponent of the new cos- 
mopolitanism. Most of the Stoics avow- 
edly made the world (oixovmévy) their 
fatherland—the good their kindred, the 
bad their enemies. Cosmopolitanism 
and democracy were in the air, and 
found their best representatives in the 
Stoic moralists. Epictetus strongly re- 
bukes a man for impatience with his 
slave, and bases his rebuke on an appeal 
to brotherhood; “Slave yourself, will 
you not bear with your own brother, 
who has Zeus for his progenitor, and is 
like a son from the same seed and of 
the same descent from above?” It is 
needless to say, Plato or even Socrates 
could never have spoken these words, or 
taken this position on the treatment of a 
slave. 

Speculatively, as far as speculation 
was pushed, this Logos-nature, “the 
rational part’”—as, later, Marcus 
Aurelius called it—was the ground and 
explanation of the universal-democratic 
feeling of the age. It seemed to strike 
men all of a sudden, as a truth too long 
overlooked (as indeed it had been), 
that barbarians and slaves had souls 
and were men. The Logos-hypothesis 
voiced this new truth, that that which 
makes men human also makes them 
social, and vice versa; and that that 
which is rational in man is rational also 
throughout the whole universe. Thus 
cosmology, which always interested the 
Greek mind, was merged in a way into 
anthropology. “Through the public 
medium of the Middle Stoa, through 
Cicero, Seneca, and the whole teaching 


Ibid., p. 17. 


of known and forgotten moralists, have 
the ideas of humanity and cosmopolitan- 
ism been made effective to the widest 
circle, and even to the present day. 
Man and woman, Greek and barbarian, 
freedman and slave were embraced under 
the common concept of humanity. 
And the Stoic preaching... . of hu- 
man dignity contributed to the leveling 
and equalization of social contrasts, and 
also to the elevation of the position of 
woman.’* This teaching of the Middle 
Stoa lay latent in Zeno’s first work, on 
the Politeia; but it also lay latent in the 
outcome of the battle of Issus. It is 
hard to imagine any philosophy making 
this great contribution spontaneously and 
in independence of its period in history. 
Zeno of Citium, a colony on the island 
of Cyprus, came to Athens in 304 B.c. 
He was of Phoenician origin or extrac- 
tion, it is probable. All of the great 
teachers succeeding him seem to have 
been men of the East. Thus, though 
Stoicism arose on Hellenic soil, from 
lectures delivered in a public place in 
Athens, and although the Stoics reckoned 
themselves one of the Socratic schools, 
yet it is scarcely to be considered a 
product of purely Greek intellect, but 
rather as the first fruits of that inter- 
action between East and West which 
followed the conquests of Alexander. 
For instance, one of its strongholds was 
located at Tarsus in Cilicia, on the very 
frontier and fast-disappearing boundary 
line between East and West. And as it 
spread far and wide, it took special hold 
in towns where Greek, Roman, and 
Oriental met and mingled, as Syracuse, 
Carthage, Rome; it reached even to the 
town in Spain whence Seneca came. 
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By the time it reached Rome (Panae- 
tius, 175-112 B.c., marks this event), 
Stoicism was a religion, and successfully 
supplanted the older religious thought 
among the educated classes. It was 
never a thoroughly popular religion. It 
lacked the prerequisites to becoming 
popular. It was rationalistic, and had 
no myths, no rites, no creed. But it was 
the nourishment and stay of many of the 
greater personalities of later Rome. Its 
chief glory is in having influenced, and 
influenced for good, certain great spirits 
in a time of intense stress and strain. 
“The Middle Stoa brought into con- 
sciousness the highest moral ideal of 
the educated Romans, and effectively 
preached it; it gave the impulse toward 
making religion spiritual, a thing of the 
inner life..... The church found the 
conscience of the educated dominated 
by Stoic religiousness.”* 


II 


Among others who are supposed to 
have been influenced by Stoicism is 
Paul. No man traveling the Hellenistic 
world could very well escape contact 
with the foremost moral philosophy of 
the age—no writer or thinker, certainly. 
But to account for a deeper, more 
fundamental influence of Stoicism upon 
Paul, it is held that this philosophy 
entered into his earliest education and 
affected his earliest years, in Tarsus. 
Wendland says (p. 140): “His educa- 
tion was certainly, without doubt, the 
Jewish-theological; but the Hellenistic- 
Roman world lay before his eyes from 
the first. It is safe to say that even in 
his youth in Tarsus he learned Greek 
and read the Bible in the Greek tongue— 


Op. cit., p. 4. 


with the language came the Greek ideas 
—and that he had seen Greek life.” 
From his father he received the Roman 
citizenship, which dignity he felt keenly; 
he knew the Roman law and how to use 
it. His appreciation of the Roman 
government and its ideal was strong. 
This must have been due to his early 
years in Tarsus. But what influence 
Stoicism, strongly centered in Tarsus, 
had upon him, is more of a conjecture 
Pfleiderer holds that “Paul would not 
need to visit the lecture-rooms of the 
Stoic teachers in order to become ac- 
quainted with the Stoic philosophy of 
life. This, in the practical popular 
form in which we know it from Seneca 
and Epictetus, was daily set forth in the 
streets and markets of the town by the 
popular orators, who called themselves 
philosophers (Cynics), ‘Soul-doctors,’ 
‘Messengers of Truth.’ The Stoic phi- 
losophy was at that time the religion of 
the thoughtful, of the seekers, of the 
progressive elements in Greco-Roman 
society. How could it remain unknown 
to a keen-eyed Jewish boy or youth in 
Tarsus, however narrowly Jewish and 
strictly Pharisaic the spirit of his 
parents’ house might be?’ Surely the 
young Saul could not have been ignorant 
of the famous teacher Athenodorus, the 
preceptor of Augustus, one of the glories 
of his native city. 

But it is hard to imagine a Jew who 
claimed to be a Pharisee, of the strictest 
sect of his nation, the son of a Pharisee, 
and a Pharisee all his life, going about 
Tarsus as a boy and stopping to listen 
to the propagandists preaching on the 
corners. It would have been a truancy 
inexcusable in the eyes of a strict 


2 Primitive Christianity, I, 41. 
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Pharisaic father, especially the Pharisaic 
father of a son destined for a theological 
education. This is surely a slender 
premise upon which to base the con- 
clusions which Professor Pfleiderer draws 
in support of his hypothesis of Paul’s 
dependence upon Stoic teaching for his 
ethical and human ideals! It is no 
whit easier a conjecture than the one 
that Paul attended the Stoic schools. 
How could a child pick up street-corner 
sermons and mold them into a consistent 
ethical teaching, especially a child 
brought up in the atmosphere of 
prejudice—of others’ prejudice against 
himself as a Jew, of his own anti-Gentile 
prejudice ? 

Any indebtedness of Paul to the Greek 
schools of Tarsus seems precluded by a 
consideration of his style. A French 
writer, Father Prat, points this out in 
his Théologie de St. Paul (p. 20): “At 
the age of five years the Jewish child 
frequented the school..... But it 
was not from the rhetoricians that Paul 
learned the elements of letters. His 
Greek is not the Greek of the schools; 
it is a language picked up by usage, 
haphazard in conversation, vivacious, 
full of imagery, picturesque [rather 
than imaginative, he might have added], 
admirable in expression, originality, and 
movement, but a stranger to the precepts 
of professional grammarians.” And on 
p. 23 he adds, “The learning of St. Paul 
is not bookish.” If his Greek is not the 
Greek of the schools, still it is not 
thoroughly Septuagint. It is rather 
the colloquial Koiné picked up by a 
theologically minded Jewish tent-maker. 

At the age of fifteen, probably, Saul 
was sent to Jerusalem to sit at the feet 


t Prat, op. cit., p. 27.. 


2 Weinel, St. Paul, p. 56. 


of Gamaliel, the purest Pharisee of the 
day. “The Jewish... . instruction 
was exclusively religious. Mathematics, 
geography, profane history, philosophy 
—all this was non-existent for the ortho- 
dox Jew. He had only morals, the 
positive law, and the sacred history: 
and the Bible was all this.”* “All 
the learning of the youthful Saul was 
interpretation of Scripture.” How, 
consciously or unconsciously, the great 
ideas of Stoicism could have survived 
in Saul’s mind—supposing that they 
had been previously absorbed—in an 
environment such as this, is hard to see. 

For a time, “he returns to Tarsus, 
a mature man..... It is then 
[so Prat assumes] that he notices the 
baseness and absurdity of the pre- 
tended philosophers who made a pro- 
fession of vending wisdom, their in- 
trigues, their mean jealousies, their 
insults, their greediness for gain, .... 


their secret corruption, their insupport- 


able pride raised over a vast abyss of 
ignorance. The portrait which we trace 
in the Epistle to the Romans of these 
false .:achers called wise has less the 
air of a copy from memory than of a 
picture drawn after nature.”” Whether 
or not the Stoic preachers justified this 
picture, there can be little doubt that 
it is a correct representation of Paul’s 
opinion. He had little use for the 
“philosophers.” In one epistle he warns 
his readers, “Beware lest any man 
deceive you with philosophy and vain 
deceit, after the tradition of men, after 
the elements of the world.’’ 
Supposing chance infiltrations of 
Stoicism acquired in youth—stray 
words from street-corner sermons—had 
3Col. 2:8; cf. I Cor. 1: 26-31. 
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survived his Jerusalem education and 
rabbinic tempering, still as a missionary, 
out in the world, meeting philosophers 
here and there, his repugnance for 
philosophy would more than ever have 
stiffened his resistance. After his un- 
successful effort to win over the Areopa- 
gus, he writes in dejection his determina- 
tion “to know nothing henceforth save 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 


Il 


But barring a direct and conscious 
influence of Stoicism upon Paul, we need 
not be hindered in looking for remoter 
points of contact. Paul certainly was 
not a Stoic. Most of his principles 
were diametrically opposed and utterly 
alien to Stoicism. But the effects of 
Stoicism were in the air. The general 
culture and thought of the times, to which 
Stoicism as well as other movements 
contributed, may have influenced him. 
The philosophy of the day was wide- 
spread. This philosophy, as we have 
said, was not to be found only in the 
speculative theories of the elect few, but 
was a popular possession. It took the 
place of religion, in the decadence of the 
old worships, among those uninfluenced 
by the thought of the mystery-religions. 
It was not only philosophy, it was phi- 
losophy of life, it told men how to live. 
It may have been through the spirit of 
the times that Stoicism influenced Paul. 

It is probable that Pfleiderer is the 
chief exponent of the view that Paul 
was dependent upon Stoicism. We 
shall attempt to sum up and consider the 
parallels which he draws between Paul 
and Seneca, in Vol. I of his Primitive 
Christianity, and which he adduces in 
support of this view: — 


1. It is said that Paul took his pessi- 
mistic view of the world from the Stoics. 
I think it is regrettable that Pfleiderer 
has made Seneca the representative of 
Stoicism. Seneca was Paul’s contempo- 
rary; but we have no means of knowing 
how much of Seneca is original—how 
much is purely the work of his own 
literary genius—and how much is drawn 
from the older Stoicism, preached in the 
markets; some of Seneca’s best things 
are really Plato’s. And certainly this 
literary pessimism of Seneca’s, which 
was reproduced in the sweet melancholy _ 
of Marcus Aurelius, we do not find in 
Epictetus. He is courageous and mili- 
tant on every page. How much of this 
is characteristic of the school, and not 
chargeable to the literary viewpoint of 
the whole post-Augustan age, is at least 
a question for consideration. 

But to compare Paul and Seneca: 
Pfleiderer cites I Cor. 7:29 ff. But 
what is this? Eschatology! If pessi- 
mistic antecedents were to be sought out 
for Paul, they could be found in plenty 
in the literature of late Judaism, among 
the apocalyptic writers. It was their 
paradoxical ground of hope in the 
approaching Judgment and Restora- 
tion of Israel. Seneca counsels (Ad 
Marc. x. 11), “Therefore we should love 
our friends and wives and children . . . . 
(and make the most of life), for death 
is at hand.” Paul, feeling that the 
Lord is at hand, draws exactly the oppo- 
site conclusion: “For the fashion of this 
world passeth away. And I would have 
you free from cares.” Pfleiderer also 
refers to Rom. 3:9ff.; but this 
pessimism—“all have sinned; there 
is not one righteous”—is mainly a quo- 
tation from the Psalter; it is a feeling 
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that had expressed itself long before in 
Jewish literature, especially among the 
prophets and psalmists. It is not a 
pessimism forced on the mind by the 
specter of death, but a sadness born of a 
religious view of the world confronted 
with the actual state of moral affairs. 

2. The tracing of evil to an inner, 
rather than to an outer, source.—Pfleiderer 
cites Seneca, Ep. i. 4; “Why do we 
deceive ourselves? Evil is not without 
us, it has its seat within us, in our in- 
ward part. And therefore it is that we 
come so hardly to healing, because we 
know not that we are sick.” But it is 
safe to say that the Fifty-first Psalm was 
known to Paul long before he had heard 
of Stoicism. And if not the teaching 
of Jesus (“Not that which entereth into 
a man defileth him’’), then the experi- 
ence recorded in the seventh chapter 
of Romans had taught Paul where lies 
the source of sin. It is curious to note 
that Pfleiderer speaks of Stoicism as 
“a morality which led a man to look 
into his heart and freed him from the 
outer world with its allurements and 
terrors,’”* when at the same time he 
gives us the two excerpts from Seneca 
just quoted! Was this the Stoical 
freedom ? 

Seneca looked upon death as the 
termination of the struggle between the 
soul and its imprisoning body, an event 
which he could bring about whenever 
he chose (Ep. Ixv. 23; cii. 21 f.). But 
Paul abhorred suicide; and would not 
have seen in death any gain whatever 
without “the redemption of the body” 
(Rom. 8:23, 18); it was not, the easiest 
retreat from the conflict, but was itself 
to be triumphed over, as Christ had 


cit., I, 58. 
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conquered it. At most, it was “depart- 
ing to be with Christ.” 

3. Cosmopolitanism.*»—But Paul’s cos- 
mopolitanism is an inference from his 
religious principles. It would seem that 
he consciously felt this; that in giving 
up his Jewish prerogatives, he had done 
so in obedience to Christ; for he always 
states his ‘‘cosmopolitanism” as in 
Christ; e.g., Col. 3:10, 11: “Ye .... 
have put on the new man .. . . where 
there cannot be Greek and Jew, cir- 
cumcision and uncircumcision, bar- 
barian, Scythian, bondman, freeman; 
but Christ is all, and in all.” Paul was 
no democrat. He realized the sweeping 
universalism of his religion, is all. 

How effective had been the Stoical 
cosmopolitanism? Long before, one of 
the old philosophers had called himself 
“a citizen of the world.” Terence had 
written his oft-quoted saying, “I am a 
man, and therefore nothing human is 
alien tome.” But that had not made of 
philosophy a world-embracing religion. 
The Stoic “universalism” seems to have 
been a recognition of the facts pressed 
home upon the age, that all men are 
possessed of the rights of reason; beyond 
that, it was merely a figure of speech, 
derived from the democracy of the age. 
But Paul derives it as a fact from his 
faith in salvation. Stoicism had no 
gospel to make universal; Paul had a 
gospel which, rightly understood, was 
universal. The great religious universal- 
ism of the day came not from the Stoa 
and lecture-room, but from the Eastern 
religions. They seemed ever bent upon 
conquering the world, Hellenistic Rome 
as well as Asia. After the Diaspora, 
even Judaism endeavored to adopt a 


2 Ibid., pp. 48-49. 
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universalistic outlook. The oriental 
cults, being individualistic, and not 
national or racial, religions, promised 
something for all men. 

4. The need for a human ideal.—But 
how much did a human ideal mean to 
Paul? “The measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ” (Eph. 4:13) is 
not an individual ideal, but the ideal of 
the church, his body. A kind of “hero- 
worship” of the Stoical type seems not 
to have been foreign to the Jews, as 
Ben Sirach and the Epistle to the He- 
brews testify to it. But it seems never 
to have taken hold of Paul. He never 
appeals to Old Testament examples as, 
for instance, does the Epistle to the 
Hebrews in the catalogue of the heroes 
of faith. Christ was all things to him; 
and even Christ was not a human ideal— 
“though we have known him after the 
flesh, yet know we him so no longer.” 

5. The world-spirit; the Pneuma.— 
But what would this Stoical doctrine 
have meant to Paul? To him, the spirit 
of this world is the devil. And as for 
living “according to nature,” nature 
seems never to have impressed him; 


certainly not to the extent to which it 


impressed our Lord. 

6. And as for freedom of spirit, or 
the dignity of human worth, these terms 
meant little to him. “God is no 
respecter of persons” had been the in- 
grained prophetic axiom of his ancestral 
religion. Always he called himself 
“Christ’s slave.”” The only “freedom” 
he knew was freedom in Christ—from 
the law of sin and death. “Human 
nature,”’ to his mind, had lost all dignity; 

* Op. cit., pp. 56-57. 


it was corrupt and perverted; the 
“natural man” was a wreck. Contrast, 
for the sake of seeing how variously the 
gospel of “freedom” could be taught, 
Seneca and Paul in their treatment of 
the ills of life. “What then,” says 
Seneca, “is it death, bonds, fire, all the 
shafts of fortune, that the sage will fear ? 
Not he. He knows that all these are 
not real but only apparent evils. He 
regards them all as mere terrors to 
human life.”? Entirely different is the 
feeling of Paul: “Who shall separate 
us from the love of Christ? Shall tribu- 
lation, or anguish, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? 
Nay; in all these things we are more 
than conquerors through him that loved 
us.” “The philosopher rises above 
calamity by firmness of resolve; the 
Christian soars above it on the wings of 
love.”3 ‘The type of Christianity rep- 
resented by Paul is one of conversion 
and redemption; the ethical system 
connected with it is accordingly one 
supernaturally inspired.” 

Professor Weiss follows up his state- 
ment (which we quoted in beginning) 
that “in Paul we have constant echoes 
of the thought of the Stoa,” by giving 
a list of words used by Paul which re- 
ceived their meaning from Stoical usage, 
borrowed from the terminology of that 
school: mvevpdruos, odpKuos; 
voovmeva (Rom. 1:20); vovs 
(Rom. 7:23-25); 
(I Cor. 11:14); dwepordorws (I Cor. 
7:35; cf. Epict. i. 29, 59; ii. 21, 22; 
iii. 22, 63); Oedrys, Ocdrys; adpOapoia, 
ddparov—characteristic signs of 


2 P. Gardner, Religious Experience of St. Paul, p. 142. 
3 Ibid. 4J. Weiss, Paul and Jesus, Eng. tr., p. 110. 
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the idea of God; delicate distinctions 
like pop$y and cxyjpa, perapoppoicba 
and ‘avrd- 
pxns (Phil. 4:11, 12); “Freedom” (I Cor. 
9:19; Gal. 5:13); wxav (Rom. 8:37; 
I Cor. 6:7, 12)—words either coined 
or popularized by the Stoa. Grant 
this; but we also find a number of 
these words to have been in common 
use, with the meaning Paul evidently 
attaches to them, from the times of 
Homer or at least Plato (a good lexicon 
will sufficiently demonstrate this) ; several 
are found in the LXX and in the Book 
of Wisdom, both of which were certainly 
known to Paul; but grant that the 
popularization or the coinage of some of 
them, if not all, is due to the Stoa. 
What does it prove? Dependence of 
Paul upon the Stoa for the ideas he 
wished to convey by them? We cannot 
see that it does.' 

It is not to be doubted that Stoicism 
had contributed to the language of the 
day. Zeno died in 260, Chrysippus in 
210. Stoicism had put in almost three 
centuries of activity, contributing to the 
life, thought, and language of the Hellen- 
istic world. The Stoa probably affected 
more or less the form of every man’s 
thought in the Greco-Roman world. It 
doubtless affected the form of Paul’s 
thought and his vocabulary, as that of a 
man widely traveling the heart of the 
Empire. Or even if we must imagine 
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him to have heard and used these terms 
from boyhood (though we do not see 
any strong reason why he should have 
done so), there had been two centuries 
for the language of the Stoa to permeate 
to some degree the entire atmosphere 
of Cilician Tarsus. Everyone there, 
certainly, if not in the whole Roman 
Empire, might be unconsciously using 
Stoic terms, just as many very popular 
terms of today—for instance, “‘evolu- 
tion,” ‘‘mind-cure’”’—are commonly used 
by persons lacking the most rudimentary 
scientific training. (And these terms 
are only recently in vogue.) Granting 
that Paul used these particular terms 
with the specialized meanings given 
them by the Stoa, does it then follow 
that the Stoa affected the essence of his 
Gospel, or even the essential form of 
his expression of it ?? 

Weiss further says (p. 68), speaking 
of the Christology of Colossians, chap. 1, 
that it is “unintelligible apart from the 
influence of the Stoic Logos-doctrine.” 
But where do we find an iota of direct 
evidence that the Stoics thought of the 
Logos as a person, or in personal terms? 
Stoicism would make no suggestion to 
Paul to identify our Lord and this Logos. 
If he adopted the Stoic Logos-doctrine 
to express what he conceived to be the 
relation of Christ to the entire universe, 
as Creator and End, as the rational 
principle holding together all existence, 


It is to be noted that Professor Wendland (Hell.-Rim. Kultur, 2d ed., p. 156) credits most 


- of these terms to the mystery-religions! 


2 Weiss compares (p. 116) the Stoic maxim, @ree@at rots Geois, and Eph. 5:1, “Be ye therefore 
imitators of God, as beloved children.” But against the inference which he obviously would urge 
may be cited our Lord’s words recorded in Matt. 5:48, “Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect.”” And Paul’s “walk in love” is certainly not the Stoical teaching on 
this point. Love as the fulfilment of the Law (Rom. 13:8-10) is wholly un-Stoical; just as “Christ 
in you” is utterly un-Hellenic. And if, further, it be urged that I Cor. 15: 28—God is to be “all in 
all” at last—is Stoical, it may also be pointed out that this is Jewish messianic doctrine. 
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that is another matter. He would only 
be adopting the current philosophical- 
scientific terminology, popular and well 
known. For nearly five centuries, the 
Logos-theory had been in some form or 
other the basis of cosmology in many 
schools, especially the schools in the 
eastern half of the Mediterranean world. 
If Paul had picked up only the very 
slightest acquaintance with scientific 
terms, he would have known of this 
theory. 

But Paul seems closer, in many 
points—especially in his Logos-doctrine 
—to the thought of the Wisdom school in 
Jewish culture; or closer even to his 
great contemporary, Philo of Alexandria, 
than to the Stoa. It would be hard 
indeed to understand Paul without 
Philo; much harder than to under- 
stand him without recourse to Stoicism.* 
That Philo and the Book of Wisdom 
have obligations to the Stoa is prob- 
able — Philo incontestably has. But 
these also witness to the widespread 
influence of Stoical terms without an un- 
derstanding or acceptance of the full 
meaning which the Stoa had attached 
to them, the influence of Stoic terms 
minus their full Stoic connotations. 
There was a certain risk of misunder- 
standing in the popularization of phi- 
losophy. Dio Chrysostom says that 
“boys and fishermen were the only ones 
to listen to the Cynic street-preachers in 
Alexandria.” The speculative side of 
philosophy was by no means at a parallel 
with the ethical, in the Jewish race. 
Speculation was a novelty among the 


tThat is, to understand Paul’s personality, not his Epistles. Both Paul and Philo were 
Hellenists; both were dependent on the haggadic interpretation of Scripture; both were influenced 
by the Wisdom school. Though neither was dependent on the other, they arose in similar en- 
vironments, representing two similar, though distinct, phases of the Diaspora. 


Hellenists, the Jews of the Diaspora; 
but ethics was the old-time glory of 
their race. Here Paul and Philo stand 
in the same category, as Hellenist 
Jews, “thinking Hebrew, speaking 
Greek.” Philo has been justly accused 
of taking over Platonism without really 
understanding it. The same charge 
could be brought against him in his 
adoption of Stoicism, or, rather, of Stoic 
terminology. The lines connecting Paul 
and Stoicism do not run short and direct, 
one to the other; but spread out widely 
through the general culture and speech of 
the Hellenistic world, leavened by three cen- 
turies of Stoic and Platonic philosophy 
through the labors of unnamed and un- 
numbered teachers, by still more centuries 
of Heraclitean science; and only begin to 
converge after they have passed into that 
nebulous haze of syncretistic thought which 
characterized the Jewish Diaspora, which 
vitally influenced the Wisdom school, and, 
also, produced the philosopher Philo. 


IV 


The Hellenistic age saw the popu- 
larization of philosophy. It was the 
conscious aim of the Stoa, as of other 
schools, to effect this. Philosophy and 
speculation were in the air; the language 
of the schools entered the language of 
daily life, risking, in doing so, the loss 
of its particular philosophical connota- 
tions. The age which saw, in its last 
period, a type like the porter in Kings- 
ley’s Hypatia; when everyone in the 
great intellectual centers was an ardent 
propagandist of some philosophy or 
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other; when “the very barbers put 
Arianism to music and called themselves 
theologians”’;' this age, before its cul- 
ture had gone to seed and fizzled out 
in grotesques, must already have been, 
by the middle of our first century, accus- 
tomed to philosophy and philosophical 
language entering its everyday affairs. 
Paul, the traveler and Roman citizen, 
could hardly have avoided contact with 
Stoicism in some sort. It would reach 
him through the current of intellectual 
and moral culture in which he found 
himself; which he must in part absorb, 
even in order to affect—just as every 
man must be influenced by his environ- 
ment; just as every man who hopes to 
influence his contemporaries must have 
something in common with them. In 
what diluted form Stoicism was present 
in the general culture, we can only 
conjecture; but we would have slight 
reason, if the Pauline Epistles were 
our only documents, to suppose that it 
formed a strong element in the solution. 
It had contributed to affecting the 
general thought of the time, giving 
it a vocabulary of moral terms. Closer 
than this it does not seem to have come, 
nor to have had the chance to come, to 
Paul. Popular, semi-philosophical lan- 
guage may have come to his hand and 


*Hart, The Hope of Catholick Judaism, p. 23. 
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may have helped him in forming, in 
expressing, his theology. It did not 
contribute to its ground. 

We can hardly fail to see in Stoicism a 
moral leavening of men’s minds and of 
the society about them which is to Chris- 
tian eyes the working of God’s Spirit in 
preparing the world for the gospel. We 
cannot but appreciate the grandeur of 
some of the Stoic ideals and principles. 
We can never cease to note their likeness 
to Christian ideals and principles. It 
was the Christianity of the world before 
it knew Christ, as St. Augustine said. 
We can confess this even while we deny 
any considerable historical dependence 
of the one upon the other. If one holds 
that God really works in history, it is of 
deeper significance that they were inde- 
pendent of each other. And if religion 
and morality be one thing reached out 
for by all minds throughout time and 
the world, if the moral ideal is a universal 
reality, it is quite possible for Paul and 
the Stoics to have aimed toward a com- 
mon center, working in the same period, 
the same atmosphere, though from differ- 
ent points of view and approach. They 
may easily have done so without in the 
least recognizing each other. That has 
happened both before and since. And 
that happens also today. 


RURAL INTEREST IN THE BIBLE 


G. WALTER FISKE 
Junior Dean, Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio 


It is generally recognized now that we 
have a “city problem” which requires 
special preparation on the part of social 
and religious leaders. We do not expect 
a man to succeed in the city who does 
not understand the social structure and 
the social movements there. He must 
master his environment before he can 
adapt his work to it. He must know the 
social struggle and economic strain of the 
modern city and then adapt himself to 
conditions as he finds them, if he would 
succeed in city social service or religious 
work today. 

Common as this viewpoint is now, its 
correlative is not so common. We are 
only beginning to recognize that the 
price of success in the country is likewise 
special preparation and adaptation. 
Just because social conditions in the 
country are radically different from the 
city, specialization is necessary for both. 
In these days of the new rural civiliza- 
tion, with remarkable development in 
all rural interests, special preparation 
for successful rural leadership is increas- 
ingly necessary. 

Let it be clearly understood that a 
plea for rural specialization and adapta- 
tion to rural needs is not in any sense a 
criticism of country people or country 
life. If country folks are different from 
city people it may be quite to their 
credit. The discovery of the uniqueness 
of the city problem involved no criticism 
of the people of the city. It simply 
forced us to see the need of special 


study and readjusted methods, that was 
all. It is beside the mark to echo the 
superficial dictum, “Human nature is 
the same the world over.” That is a 
half-truth which will not bear investiga- 
tion. To be sure, it is true that human 
nature in all races, and in city and 
country, is essentially the same in its 
fundamentals, in its deeper instincts, 
impulses, emotions, and in its capacity 
for moral and spiritual growth; but 
this is only half the truth. It is equally 
true that there are some essential differ- 
ences between city and country people, 
because of their radically different life 
problems and interests, their different 
vocational activities and everyday think- 
ing, due of course to the radical differ- 
ence in their environment and manner 
of life. This results, when given free 
scope, in an urban mind and a rural 
mind, somewhat different in their psy- 
chology, with an even greater divergence 
in their social problems and institutions. 
It is true, however, that there are 
many rural-minded people living in the 
city—newcomers not yet adapted to 
city life. They still think in country 
terms and the very atmosphere of the 
country is in their homes. Likewise it 
is natural that country residents newly 
come from the city for a long while 
think in city terms, and adjust them- 
selves to country life very slowly, and 
seldom quite successfully. The social 
psychology involved is not so simple 
as it seems. 
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Because of the simpler social struc- 
ture in the country, it has been assumed 
that church success must be simpler and 
easier there than in the city and that 
it requires no special preparation. 
Hence the rural sections have suffered 
from a host of experimenters who have 
made the country posts merely stepping- 
stones to future city fields. Yet the 
conviction is gradually gaining that the 
social conditions of country life are just 
as unique as are those of the city and 
require and deserve just as thoroughly 
prepared leadership and specialization. 
And this affects evangelism just as 
truly as social service, for it relates to 
the minds and hearts of the people as 
well as to their social groupings and 
activities. Adaptation to environment 
is the first law of success in social and 
religious endeavor; hence the inevitable 
modern emphasis on the scientific 
method of the social survey. 

All this has a very definite applica- 
tion to the country Sunday school. 
This institution is even more widespread 
than the church, but it is only mod- 
erately successful. The key to a better 
success is a better adaptation to the 
tural environment. If we only realized 
it, we have in the Bible a wonderful 
content of teaching to interest country 
boys and girls as well as adults. The 
Bibie is full of rural interest, from the 
Garden of Eden down, even though we 
find its climax in the city of the New 
Jerusalem. Yet in countless cases 
country young people find little inspira- 
tion in Bible-study and respond to its 
appeal with no enthusiasm. One can- 
not help thinking that this may be 
partly due to the fact that most of the 
lesson literature, like most other text- 


books, is prepared in the city by city- 
minded writers who have city children 
and young people in mind. 


The Unique Importance of Rural 
Religion 

We are reminded of the great re- 
sponsibility of the country Sunday 
school when we reflect that the reli- 
gious experience of every nation has 
been usually a rural product. Seers, 
prophets, religious leaders have usually 
been men of the open sky, men of the 
soil, the solitudes, the wide spaces, the 
far visions. The rank and file of our 
churches, as well as the leadership, are 
largely recruited in the country. At 
all hazards, then, we must safeguard 
the springs of spiritual power, of religious 
mysticism, and of clarity of conscience, 
as we would safeguard the forests that 
preserve our rainfall. Both of these 
sources are in the country. There is a 
certain quality of religious mysticism 
which is naturally a rural product; and 
it is an enriching element in religious 
experience which our practical age 
peculiarly needs. It is gained from the 
sense of God’s nearness, from the sense 
of harmony with his life in nature, 
and co-operation with the great life 
forces, of which every rural prophet 
has been conscious. This warm spir- 
itual quality of mysticism not only sent 
the ancient prophets forth to speak 
for God—it is the same thing which 
today sends young men into the minis- 
try from country homes. I do not 
say that religion is a product of the 
country; but I do,say it is far more 
naturally a product of the country and 
the open-sky life, and probably always 
will be. 
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At the heart of this religious mysti- 
cism you find the instinct for nature- 
worship which is found in all heathen 
lands, which when spiritualized and 
Christianized becomes the instinct for 
finding God in and through nature. 
Akin to this is the inherent tendency in 
all the nature-religions to deify the 
processes and functions of nature, which 
has filled the world’s mythologies with 
myths and legends which have been 
dear to the nature-loving hearts of men. 
The recognition of the religious character 
of the harvest festivals and of the crises 
of the passing seasons is a luminous 
point of human contact between 
heathenism and Christendom. It sug- 
gests that there is something here ele- 
mental and divine. Rural religion must 
surely express the spiritual interpreta- 
tion of natural forces and functions, and 
interpret to men with each passing 
season the eternal miracle of life and 
resurrection, of seed time and harvest, 
of the divine spirit clothed in the beauti- 
ful body of natural life. The great 
poets, almost always countrymen, have 
served us best as the prophets of a 
mystic faith. Perhaps Wordsworth in- 
terprets this to us best of all: 


. Ihave felt a presence that disturbs me with 


the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting 
suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man,— 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am 
I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains, and of all that we behold 


From this green earth; of all the mighty 
world 

Of eye and ear,—both what they half create 

And what perceive; well pleased to recog- 
nize 

In nature and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the 
nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, the 
soul 

Of all my moral being. 


Often there is too little poetical 
feeling in the country Sunday school, 
but somehow the spirit of Wordsworth 
must come back. It is in country 
children that we see best this response 
of the soul to the appeals of nature. 
Happy the child that has this privilege! 


Social Evangelism in the Country 


But the opportunity of religious 
education in the country is unique not 
only in relation to the mystical quality 
of essentially rural religion. It has a 
definite social allusion and responsibility 
as well. The new socializing of country 
life, its redirection, the rebuilding of 
the rural social fabric, and its readjust- 
ment to the new world which has dawned 
in the country, constitute a prodigious 
task. How and where shall all this be 
done? 

A variety of institutions share this 
responsibility, but the one institution 
which potentially includes all classes of 
the rural population is the Sunday 
school, and there is no other to which 
they are more loyal. It is more wide- 
spread even than the church. The 
Sunday school should face the problem 
of vitalizing country life with a new 
purposefulness, of training a rural citi- 
zenship of high character, loyal to 
country life. A new rural civilization is 
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already in the making, with its modern 
equipment, its scientific agriculture, its 
wonderful machinery, its gradual con- 
quest of isolation and drudgery, and its 
need of social co-operation in every phase 
of life. We rejoice in our “bumper 
crops,” the foundation of our perennial 
national prosperity; but whence shall 
come the high ideals which shall 
thwart our increasing rural materialism ? 
Whither shall we look for a leadership of 
the spirit which shall keep country life 
sound and true at heart? Our rural 
leadership must not simply be corn-fed. 
It must be an illumined leadership; not 
merely intelligent, but prophetic, keen 
in insight, and with spiritual perceptions. 
Our country boys and girls must come 
to the purest springs of inspiration which 
the world has known, the literature of 
the Old and New Testaments, and here 
kindle the noblest enthusiasms of their 
young lives and see the visions of the 
world’s greatest seers and share the 
heart-throbs of God’s prophets who felt 
the divine impulse in their lives, the call 
to the religious social service of their day. 

The aim of the country Sunday school 
must then include social evangelism. 
It must have a social creed as broad as 
the gospel of Jesus and the prophets, 
and a social platform no narrower than 
that of Galilee, interpreted in terms of 
the modern country-life movement. In 
short, the community interest must pre- 
vail, not the parish ideal, nor denomina- 
tional ambition. It must all merge in 
the one social aim of redeeming that 
community and making it an effective 
segment in the perfect circle of the 
Kingdom of God. And in this social 
interest, developed in a generous way, 
the rural Sunday school will find its 


own salvation; for it will thus find 
unexpected chance for helpful service, 
and it will tap unexpected reservoirs of 
power and of appreciative loyalty. 
Surely this is a great educational aim: 
the production, through rural religion, 
of a country character and a rural 
conscience—a character strong not only 
in individual religious experience but 
also in social experience, and a conscience 
keen for both social and personal duty. 
Obviously this educational aim requires 
two essential elements as means for its 
fulfilment: a loyal, trained leadership, 
and adequate materials for pedagogical 
use. 


The Bible a Book of Rural Life 


Is it not true that Sunday-school 
helps made for the city do not always 
meet the country need? They do not 
furnish quite the inspiration for develop- 
ing rural religion nor for directing rural 
social evangelism. They do not strongly 
appeal to the rural interests of country 
boys and girls, nor utilize the rich rural 
materials in their environment to inter- 
pret the rural messages of the Bible and 
develop their loyalty to, and efficiency 
in, country life. 

Yet the Bible itself is a book of rural 
life, with the exception of Paul, Jere- 
miah, and the Apocalypse. The Gospels 
breathe the free air of Galilee and'Peraea, 
and the Old Testament is rural from the 
beginning almost to the end. No won- 
der country folks appreciate the Bible. 
As Dr. Franklin McElfresh so” beauti- 
fully says: 

The Bible sprang from the agonies of a 
shepherd’s soul, from the triumph of a 
herdsman’s faith, and the glory of a”fisher- 
man’s love. Its religion keeps close“to the 


ground and interprets the daily life of sin- 
cere men who live near to nature. The 
Bible can best be interpreted in the country. 
It sprang from a pastoral people. It is 
full of the figures of the soil and the flock 
and the field. Its richest images are from 
the plain face of nature and the homely life 
of humble cottages. One of the great days 
in the history of religion and liberty is on 
record when a vine-dresser named Amos 
stood up before the king of Israel to speak 
the burden of hissoul. “Prophet,” said he, 
“TI am no prophet; only a plain farmer; 
but I came by God’s call to tell you the 
truth.” 

Our practical question, then, is this: 
With so much valuable material in the 
Bible adapted to country life, how can 
we utilize these great rural assets so as 
to accomplish the maximum of results ? 
Some Bible helps ignore much of this 
material in a surprising way. For 
instance, I recently took down from my 
study shelves a big Topical Index of the 
Bible, the most complete I know of. It 
has 1,615 pages and is encyclopedic in 
its thoroughness. I looked up the topic 
“Nature,” to see what the Bible had to 
say on the subject; but the word was 
not to be found in its classification! 
There was simply a half-hearted refer- 
ence to “natural religion.” Then I 
looked under “‘Trees”; but found only 
a mention of the “tree of life”’ in Genesis 
and Revelation, and the “trees of knowl- 
edge” in the story of the Fall, also the 
figurative use of the word in Psalms 
1:3 and Jeremiah. 

Yet there are in the Bible nearly two 
hundred references to trees, and some 
of them are wonderfully suggestive. 
Under sympathetic guidance a class of 
country boys could spend a month of Sun- 


days, or longer, studying these passages, 
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until God spoke to them through 
the trees forevermore. Have you for- 
gotten that it was under the trees that 
many of the ancient prophets caught 
their messages of God? It was because 
Jehovah spoke to him through the 
whisperings of the tree tops that Abra- 
ham made his home under the oaks of 
Mamre (Gen., chap. 18). It was under 
the terebinth of Shechem, or the oak of 
Moreh, where the divine promise and 
covenant first came to Abraham in the 
Promised Land. It was there he could 
best hear Jehovah speak to him. It 
was from the flaming bush of revelation 
in the Wilderness that the great message 
came to Moses which revolutionized 
Hebrew religion and Hebrew history. It 
was under the sacred terebinth that the 
divine challenge came to Gideon which 
sent him from his threshing-floor to the 
battlefield and made him the savior of 
his oppressed people. It was under 
the sacred oak in Shechem that Jacob 
buried the idols of Laban. To this 
same sacred oak Moses appealed in his 
wonderful address at Sinai long after; 
and still later, under this same sacred 
oak where Jehovah had spoken to Abra- 
ham, Joshua deposited as a memorial his 
farewell covenant with the children of 
Israel at the end of his career. It was 
when David was under the mulberry 
trees or balsams, and when he heard “the 
sound of marching in the tops of the 
mulberry trees,” that he bestirred him- 
self and said, “Jehovah has gone out 
before me to smite the hosts of the 
Philistines.” 

Truly these ancient people, with 
the love of nature in their oriental 
souls, almost worshiped trees; at least 
they worshiped best under trees. They 
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believed that in a great, beautiful 
tree, instinct with the quiet strength of 
life, there was a living spirit. And then 
when they heard the whisperings of the 
leaves as the wind blew gently or more 
violently through the upper branches, 
they thought the tree spirit was trying 
to tell them Jehovah’s will. At least 
by a powerful suggestion it put them 
into the spiritual mood in which God 
could speak to their souls. Therefore 
some of these holy trees, the terebinths, 
became very famous shrines for many 
generations. Was it pure superstition, 
you suggest? I do not think so. God 
may never have used vocal cords 
directly; but he certainly whispers his 
will to the hearts of men whose life 
chords are synchronized to his wireless 
messages. And evidently those ancient 
nature-worshipers learned God’s will 
through the suggestive power of the 
terebinths which put them under their 
hypnotic sway and left them in the mood 
in which all earthly thoughts vanished 
before the still, small voice of God. 
Rural religion with its wholesome mys- 
ticism may still be taught under the 
trees, those oldest and most permanent 
of all visible living things, and there is 
ample material in the Bible to interpret 
the message to responsive rural souls. 
The rural materials in the Bible have 
vast inspirational power for people liv- 
ingin the country. Its matchless gospel 
of the mountains, its warnings in the 
grandeur of the thunder, its sublime 
lessons in clouds and stars and suns, in 
rivers and fruitful fields, all enrich the 
rural character by developing the per- 
sonal phase of rural religion. But more 
important than all this is the vast body 
of biblical material describing and inter- 


preting the common life of country 
folks living by agriculture, which fur- 
nishes endless suggestion for the social 
phase of rural religion and for the 
development of motive power for social 
evangelism in the open country. Pro- 
fessor Earp has called our attention 
briefly to this in his recent book, The 
Rural Church Movement. He speaks 
of the “rural-mindedness of Jesus and 
the prophets.” He refers to the “rural 
survey” outlined by Moses when he 
sent the twelve spies into the land of 
Canaan, and the rural survey and pro- 
gram projected by Jesus when he sent 
his twelve disciples through the villages 
and open country of Galilee. 

The prophetic literature of course is 
full of rural values. Amos, Joel, Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, et cetera, constantly furnish 
us materials of rural interest. The 
historical books, especially in their 
prophetic sections, furnish invaluable 
material also; and the Psalms and 
Wisdom literature overflow with suggest- 
iveness and inspiration welcome to the 
rural soul. It is hard to find a psalm 
which is not rural in its setting or its 
imagery, but Pss. 23, 42, 104, 50, and 
65 are especially suggestive to country 
people, also Pss. 1, 8, 18, 19, 29, 33, 34, 
46, 63, 96, and 97. Naturally we turn 
to the Man of Galilee, his rural ministry 
and his open-air teaching, for the finest 
rural material in the Bible. Almost all 
the parables serve our purpose well and 
country people love them, for they speak 
the Master’s message through plowing, 
sowing, and reaping, and the everyday 
life of the farm and the vineyard. His 
spiritualizing of the commonplace, his 
transfiguration of the simple life, put 
a new meaning into rural routine. 
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Surely there are abundant values in the 
Bible to refresh the rural soul every day 
in the year, and ample material for 
interesting Bible-study which should 
win the attention of country boys and 
girls, and effectively develop their Chris- 
tian characters. 

Little has yet been attempted in the 
way of specific rural Bible courses for 
country Sunday schools, though the 
International Sunday School Associa- 
tion now has a commission appointed 
for the purpose. Perhaps the pioneer 
attempt in this line has been published 
the past year in Rural Manhood (Asso- 
ciation Press, New York) under the 
general title, “Heroes of the Open 
Fields.” This is a course of Bible- 
study for country boys and includes the 
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suggestive topics, “The Gardener’s Sin,”’ 
“The Farmer’s Murder,” ‘“Laban’s 
Hired Man,” “A Country Boy’s Hike,” 
“The Shepherd of Sinai,” “A Nation 
Outdoors with God,” “A Big Fellow and 
a Lion,” “Hunting Lost Asses,” “A 
Prophet with a Cow,” “A Slinger’s 
Fights.” After all, the whole matter 
is mainly a question of following the 
principle of apperception and appealing 
to the natural interests of country young 
people. There is plenty of appropriate 
teaching material and plenty of rural 
interest in the Bible, if we only discover 
it and utilize its great assets for the 
making of country character and for 
inspiring rural religion to function 
socially in the redemption of country 
life. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE BOOK 
OF GENESIS 


LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D., D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut 


VII. The Akkadian Period (3500-2500) B.C. 


A. The Sources for This Period 

In this period we possess for the first 
time extensive written records both in 
Babylonia and in Egypt. 

1. Babylonian sources—The excava- 
tions that have been carried on in recent 
years in the mounds of Babylonia have 
resulted in the discovery of numerous 
works of art and of a vast number of 
inscriptions, either carved on stone or 
written on clay tablets, that were after- 


ward baked, and so became indestruc: 
tible except through breaking. In 1889 
excavations were begun by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania at the mound of 
Nippur in Southern Babylonia. Here 
was discovered the tower-temple of En- 
lil, the chief god of ancient Babylonia. 
To his temple inscribed objects were 
presented by princes from all parts of 
the land and from these inscriptions the 
earliest history of Babylonia has been 
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reconstructed with surprising fulness." 
These discoveries have been supple- 
mented by the rich finds of the French 
excavations at Tello. Here also thou- 
sands of tablets have been excavated 
in the temple archives, that belong to 
the very earliest period of Babylonian 
civilization? The French expedition to 
Susa has also unearthed many important 
monuments of early Babylonia that were 
transported thither as trophies by vic- 
torious kings of Elam. 

The principal historical texts have 
been published in transliteration and 
German translation by Thureau-Dangin.‘ 
Among the tablets from Tello, Scheil 
discovered in 1911 an extremely im- 
portant document giving a list of seven 
dynasties that reigned during this period 
with the names of the kings in chrono- 
logical order and the number of years of 
their reigns.’ This tablet has revolution- 
ized our conceptions of the chronology, 
and has necessitated the rewriting of the 
history of this period. We have also oc- 
casional references to the history of this 
period in the inscriptions of later kings. 

2. Hebrew sources—In Gen. 10:8- 
12(J) a tradition is preserved of the 
origin of the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
and in Gen. 11:1-9 we have an episode 
that probably belongs to this period. 

3. Egyptian sources.—The Old Em- 
pire in Egypt, which included Dynasties 


I-VI according to the latest chronologi- 
cal investigations, was contemporary 
with the Akkadian period in Babylonia. 
The records of these dynasties carved in 
stone on the walls of their pyramids, 
tombs, and temples have been published 
in English translation by Breasted.‘ 
This translation supersedes all former 
ones. 

4. Palestinian sources—The excava- 
tions of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
at Gezer (1902-9) have disclosed in the 
lowest level the remains of a cave- 
dwelling race that flourished during this 
period.” 


B. The Semitic Babylonians and 
Assyrians 


As early as 3500 B.c. a people speaking 
a language closely akin to Hebrew and 
Aramaic moved out of North Arabia and 
settled on the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, where they dispossessed the 
earlier Sumerian population. These 
Semites entered Babylonia from the 
west and settled in the northern part 
of the country in the districts of Kish 
and Agade, or Akkad, as it was called 
in Semitic. The Assyrians were a colony 
from Babylonia that in remote antiquity 
settled on the upper waters of the Tigris. 
In language, religion, and civilization 
they were identical with the Semitic 
Babylonians. The Semites also pushed 
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even though the kings themselves may 
bear Semitic names. There is no Semit- 
ism in any text from Ur-Nina (ca. 3040 
B.C.) to Lugalzaggisi (2800 B.c.). Sar- 
gon of Agade (ca. 2775 8B.c.) and his 
dynasty are the first to write Semitic 
with Sumerian signs. This custom even- 
tually prevailed for purposes of daily 
life, although Sumerian remained the 
sacred language for the transmission of 
all religious texts, like Latin in the 
Middle Ages. 

From the inscriptions the astonishing 
fact has been made clear that Palestine 
was ruled by South Babylonia between 
3500 and 2500 B.c. and that active 
trade was kept up between Babylonia 
and Syria all through this period. Ur- 
Nina, who, on the minimum calculation, 
lived ca. 3000 B.c., brought cedar-wood 
for his temples and palaces from Mount 
Amanus and Mount Lebanon. Lugal- 
zaggisi, who reigned ca. 2800 B.C., has 
recorded that he subdued all the lands 
from the Sea of the Rising Sun to the 
Sea of the Setting Sun, and that he 
set up his statue on the shores of the 
Mediterranean as a symbol of his sover- 
eignty. Sargon, king of Agade, who 
reigned about 2775 B.c., not only sub- 
dued -Syria, but even crossed the sea 
in ships and established his authority in 
Cyprus. Gudea, king of Lagash, about 
2575 B.C., brought cedars from Mount 
Amanus, building stone and alabaster 
from Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, copper 
from Mount Hermon, and gold from 
Arabia to adorn the temple of the god 
of his capital city. 


D. The Tower of Babel 


In Gen. 11:1-9 we are told that men 
settled in the land of Shinar (ie., 


Sumer), and that they started to build 
a tower of baked clay bricks, but were 
prevented from finishing it by the con- 
fusion of languages. and that the place 
where this happened was called Babel 
(i.e., Babylon). This tower is referred 
to also in the inscriptions of Nabopolas- 
sar, king of Babylon (625-604 B.c.). 
The passage reads as follows: 


As for Etemenanki, the temple-tower of 
Babylon, which before my time had become 
weakened and had fallen in, Marduk the 
lord commanded me to lay its foundation in 
the heart of the earth [and] to raise its turrets 
to heaven. Baskets, spades [?], and U.RU 
I made out of ivory, ushu, and mismakanna 
wood; I caused the numerous workmen 
assembled in my land to carry them. I set 
to work [?]; I made bricks, I manufactured 
burned bricks. Like the downpour of 
heaven, which cannot be measured, like the 
massive flood, I caused the Arabtu to carry 
bitumen and pitch..... Unto Marduk, 
my lord, I bowed my neck; I arrayed my- 
self in my gown, the robe of my royalty. 
Bricks and mortar I carried on my head, a 
hod of gold and silver I carried; and 
Nebuchadrezzar, the first-born, the chief 
son, beloved of my heart, I caused to carry 
mortar mixed with wine, oil, and [other] 
products along with my workmen. ... . I 
built the temple in front of Esharra with joy 
and rejoicing, and like a mountain I raised 
its tower aloft; to Marduk, my lord, as in 
days of old, I dedicated it for a sight to be 
gazed at. 


‘Nebuchadrezzar had the glory of 
being the one to complete this tower. 
According to his inscriptions it con- 
sisted of seven stages. The first was 
300 feet square and 110 feet high, the 
second 260 feet square and 60 feet high, 
the third 200 feet square and 20 feet 
high, the fourth 170 feet square and 20 
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eastward as far as the foot of the Zagros 
Mountains where they founded the 
kingdoms of Lulubu and Gutiu, whose 
rulers have left us early Semitic inscrip- 
tions. Southern Babylonia still re- 
mained in the hands of the Sumerians. 
Since Akkad was the chief center of the 
Semites, the ancient name for their 
language was Akkadian. It is so called 
in the dating of a tablet from the reign 
of Samsuiluna (2080 B.c.).' For this 
reason it seems better to call these 
invaders Akkadians rather than the 
vague term Semitic Babylonians. Sumer 
and Akkad were thus the names respec- 
tively for the southern portion of the 
land that was occupied by the non- 
Semitic aborigines and the northern part 
that was occupied by the Semitic in- 
vaders. 

The sculptures of this period dis- 
tinguish sharply between the ethnologi- 
cal types of the Sumerians and Akka- 
dians. The Sumerians shaved their 
heads and their faces, while the Akka- 
dians wore long hair and full beards and 
mustaches. Hence the phrase “black- 
headed ones”’ originated in this period 
as a description of the Akkadians in con- 
trast to the Sumerians. Semitic kings 
say that the gods have given them 
sovereignty over the “black-headed 
ones.” The Sumerian dress consisted 
of a thick woolen petticoat fastened 
around the waist with a girdle. Some- 
times there was a series of skirts one 
above the other in horizontal flounces. 
Sometimes it was perfectly plain, at 
other times it was scalloped around the 
bottom. The Akkadian dress, on the 
other hand, consisted of a loin-cloth, over 
which was worn a long narrow strip of 
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cloth, wrapped around the body in spiral 
folds, and thrown over the left shoulder. 
Both of these types are depicted side 
by side in battle-scenes and other artistic 
representations. Sumerian and Semite 
were both in the land at the time of the 
First Dynasty of Kish and the contem- 
porary kings of Lagash (about 3100 B.c.), 
so that we must suppose that the first 
entry of the Semites into Babylonia 
occurred much earlier, perhaps as early 
@S 3500 B.C. 


CG. History of the Akkadian Period 

The history of this period is a long 
series of conflicts between the Semitic 
dynasties in the north and the Sumerian 
dynasties in the south, in which the 
Semites continually gained the ascend- 
ency. Kish, Upi, and Agade succes- 
sively held the hegemony in the north 
and reduced the kings of the south to 
the rank of patesis, or vassal kings. 


Through all the struggles the city of 


Lagash remained the chief capital of the 
Sumerians, and although it was tribu- 
tary to the Semites, it never lost its 
identity. Little by little, however, the 
Akkadians encroached on the Sumerians 
until by the end of this period the popu- 
lation of Babylonia was mainly Semitic. 
Nevertheless, Sumerian civilization held 
its own and conquered the conquering 
Semites. The Semites had no writing 
and were compelled to use the Sumerian 
script. There was no way at first in 
which they could write Semitic in the 
Sumerian characters, so that they were 
obliged to use the Sumerian language. 
Thus it comes about that all the in- 
scriptions of the rulers of Kish and Upi 
in the north are written in Sumerian, 


t See Messerschmidt, Or. Lit. Zeit., 1905, col. 268 ff.; King, Chronicles, I, 180, n. 3. 
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in this tomb are extremely fine products 
of the archaic style of art known as 
late pre-dynastic. The tombs of the 
other kings of the dynasty have been 
found at Abydos, the chief seat of the 
Osiris cult in later times. The beautiful 
objects of gold, ivory, and stone that 
these contained bear witness to the high 
development of art in this early period." 
The fifth king of this dynasty, Sememp- 
ses (Semerkhet), has left a relief carved 
on a rock in the Wady Maghara at 
Mount Sinai. This shows that as early 
as the First Dynasty the Egyptians 
invaded the Sinaitic peninsula in order 
to mine copper, turquoise, and mala- 
chite. The same is proved by the 
objects made of these minerals that are 
found in their tombs. 

The Second Dynasty also was of 
Thinite origin. The graves of some of 
its kings have been found in Abydos. 
It continued the primitive art and civili- 
zation of the First Dynasty. 

The Third Dynasty had its capital at 
Memphis. Its first king Zoser con- 
structed as his tomb a terraced pyramid 
at Sakkara like the tower-temples of 
Babylonia that marks the transition 
from the rectangular mastabas of the 
earlier period to the true pyramids of 
the succeeding period. He also has 
left an inscription at the copper mines 
of Mount Sinai The later kings of 
this dynasty probably constructed the 
great stone pyramids of Dashur which 
are the earliest specimens of this 
type of architecture. They bear wit- 


t See Petrie, Royal Tombs. 
2 Petrie, Researches in Sinai, pp. 41 ff. 


ness to the wealth and power as well 
as to the engineering skill of this 
dynasty. 

Snefru, the first king of the Fourth 
Dynasty (ca. 2800 B.c.) developed the 
mining operations at Sinai to such an 
extent, and put them on such a perma- 
nent military basis that he was regarded 
by later generations as the patron god 
of this region. He has left a relief and 
inscription at Sinai. He probably con- 
structed the terraced pyramid at Medum 
and also the pyramid with a double 
slope at Dashur. Khufu, the successor 
of Snefru (the Cheops of the Greeks), 
was the builder of the Great Pyramid 
at Gizeh near Cairo, the largest structure 
ever reared by the hand of man. The 
two other pyramids at Gizeh, which are 
nearly as large, were erected by Khafre 
and Menkure, later kings of the same 
dynasty. Khufu also has left an in- 
scription in the W&ady Maghara at 
Mount Sinai.© Khafre was perhaps 
the erecter of the Sphinx. 

The kings of the Fifth Dynasty 
continued the glory of the Fourth 
Dynasty. They also were pyramid- 
builders and conducted expeditions to 
Sinai and to Punt, or the Somali coast, 
at the southern end of the RedSea. The 
pyramid of Unis, the last king of the 
dynasty, contains the so-called Pyramid 
Texts, which are the earliest extended 
records of the Egyptian religion, and 
are the foundation of the ritual formulae 
that went to make up the later Book of 
the Dead. 


3 Breasted, History of Egypt, Fig. 63. 
4 Petrie, Researches in Sinai, p. 44. 


5 Petrie, Researches in Sinai, p. 44; translated by Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, I, 75. 
6 Breasted, Ancient Records, I, 83. 
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feet high, the fifth 140 feet square and 
20 feet high, the sixth 110 feet square and 
20 feet high. The seventh stage was 
the temple of the god Marduk. This 
tower not only served as an ornament 
to the temple behind it, but also was 
used by the priests of Marduk in making 
astronomical observations. 

From this it appears that the Tower 
of Babel was a tower-temple that had 
been begun by a prehistoric king of 
Babylonia. The confusion of tongues 
that prevented its completion was prob- 
ably the invasion of Babylonia by the 
Semitic Akkadians which brought about 
such political disorder that the king who 
had undertaken this task was unable to 
carry it out. The vast foundations 
remained one of the wonders of the 
world, and became known to the 
Canaanites at the time of the Baby- 
lonian supremacy, from whom the 
story passed to the Hebrews after their 
conquest of Canaan. 


E. Remains in Palestine 


The Palestinian remains that belong 
to this period are the lowest strata in the 
mound of Gezer, and similar strata in 
other parts of the country. These con- 
sist of caves hewn in the soft limestone 
rock, containing chipped flints, bone and 
wood implements, pottery, and other 
products of the Neolithic age. Bronze 
or iron is not found, and the caves them- 
selves bear evidence of having ‘been 
excavated with bone or with wood 
implements. The remains found in 
them show that this people cultivated 
cereals of various sorts, and that they 
bred swine and goats. No traces of 
their religion are discovered, except in 


the presence of rude phallic emblems. 
The idol-worshiping stage of religion 
had not yet been reached. Around the 
mouths of the caves multitudes of de- 
pressions known as “cup marks” are 
found in the surface of the rocks. There 
has been much dispute concerning what 
was their original design, but it is now 
generally believed that they served a 
religious purpose. 

This primitive people cremated their 
dead, using for that purpose a cave 
fitted with a sort of chimney cut up 
through the rock in order to secure a 
good draught. The bottom of such a 
cave at Gezer is covered with the ashes 
of human bodies to a depth of over a 
foot. In these ashes a number of un- 
burned bones were discovered, and from 
them it has been possible to reconstruct 
the ethnological features of the race. 
They did not belong to the Semites, 
since their skulls were of a different 
shape, and they were of inferior stature. 
None of the men exceeded 5 feet 7 inches 
in height. The fact that they burned 
their dead also proves that they were 
not Semites, since cremation has never 
been a custom of the Semitic peoples. 


F. The Old Empire in Egypt 


Contemporary with the Akkadian 
period in Babylonia was the Old Empire, 
as it is called, in Egypt which included 
Dynasties I-VI of the lists of kings. 
Menes, the founder of the First, or 
Thinite, Dynasty, lived about 3300 B.c. 
He was a prince of the Upper Egyptian 
town of Thinis who succeeded in uniting 
all the districts of Egypt under his rule. 
His tomb was discovered by De Morgan 
at Naqada in 1897. The objects found 


tSee De Morgan, Ethnographie préhistorique, pp. 142-202. 
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It appears, accordingly, that the 
period of the Old Empire in Egypt 
(3500-2500 B.c.), contemporary with the 
Akkadian and Sumerian states of Baby- 
lonia before the rise of the first Dynasty 
of Babylon, was an era of high attain- 
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ment in the arts and sciences in both 
lands; and that both Egyptian and 
Babylonian civilization reached their 
classical form in this period, and did 
not deviate greatly from it during the 
succeeding centuries. 


VIII. The Amorite Period (2500-1580 B.C.) 


A. The Babylonian Sources 


For this period a large number of 
original Babylonian sources have come 
to light during the last few years. 
These consist of inscriptions of the kings, 
law-codes and legal documents, con- 
tracts, deeds and other business records, 
and numerous letters of the kings and of 
private individuals." 

B. History of Babylonia in the 

Amorite Period 

From these various sources we learn 
that about 2500 B.c. a second wave of 
Semitic migration poured out of Arabia 
and overflowed Babylonia. Evidence 
of this is found in a new type of proper 
names that suddenly makes its appear- 
ance. Among the kings of the First 
Dynasty of Babylon and in contract- 
tablets of the same period names occur 
in which the deity is designated as ’Abi, 


“father,” or ‘Ammi, “paternal uncle,” 
or Shumu, “name,” and the third person 
imperfect of the verb is formed with 
prefixed ya. These formations are not 
Babylonian, but are characteristic of the 
Canaanite group of languages. That 
this migration was not limited to Baby- 
lonia is proved by the ancient Minaean 
inscriptions which Halévy and Glaser 
have discovered in South Arabia. The 
names found in these are of precisely 
the same types as those just mentioned. 
The Egyptian monuments bear witness 
that the valley of the Nile was overrun 
by Semites at the same time when 
Babylonia was invaded. Canaan also 
was affected by this Semitic migration, 
as is shown by two proper names of this 


period, Ammi-anshi, in the travels of 


Sinuhe, and Abishai, on the tomb of 
Khnumhotep. We are led thus to the 
conclusion that about 2500 B.C. a wave 


* See L. W. King, The Letters and Inscriptions of Hammurabi, King of Babylon, about B.C. 2200, 


to Which Are Added a Series of Letters of Other Kings of the First Dynasty of Babylon, 3 vols., London, 
1898-1900; L. W. King, Chronicles concerning Early Babylonian Kings, 2 vols., London, 1907; 
H. Ranke, Early Babylonian Personal Names, Philadelphia, 1905; Documents from the Time of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon, Philadelphia, 1907; A. Poebel, Documents of the First Dynasty of Babylon, 
Philadelphia, 1909; D. W. Myhrman, Sumerian Administrative Documents, Dated in the Reigns of 
the Kings of the Second Dynasty of Ur from the Temple Archives of Nippur, Philadelphia, 1910; A. 
Ungnad, Babylonische Briefe aus der Zeit der Hammurapi-Dynastie, Leipzig, 1914; S. A. Cook, The 
Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi, London, 1903; C. H. W. Johns, The Oldest Code of Laws 
in the World, Edinburgh, 1903; R. F. Harper, The Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon, Chicago, 
1904; W. W. Davies, The Codes of Hammurabi and Moses, New York, 1905. For the discussion of 
the history of this period derived from these sources see King, History of Sumer and Akkad, pp. 303- 
20; Hall, Ancient History of the Near East, pp. 191-99; Paton, Early History of Syria and Palestine, 
Pp. 25-63. 
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of Semitic migration overflowed Western 
Asia from Babylonia to Egypt and from 
Syria to South Arabia. 

The most appropriate name for this 
migration is Amorite. In a contract- 
tablet of the reign of Amisaduqa, a 
region in the vicinity of Sippar is called 
Amurru, i.e., “the Amorite”’; and in 
another tablet of the same period this 
is identified with MAR-TU, which is 
the ideogram (or the ancient name) for 
Syria-Palestine. From this it follows, 
first, that MAR-TU of the earlier Baby- 
lonian inscriptions had become equiva- 
lent to Amurru, “the Amorite land’’; 
and, second, that there were Amorites 
in Babylonia who, after the analogy of 
their western relatives, could be desig- 
nated MAR-TU. 

The Amorite invasion so weakened 
Babylonia that it lost its supremacy 
in Syria and Palestine, and could not 
resist the attacks of its neighbors. 
Kudur-Nanbundi, king of Elam, gath- 
ered his clans and swept down upon 
his hereditary foe. The Elamites had 
old scores to pay off, and now that their 
turn had come they showed Babylonia 
no mercy. They pillaged its cities, 
slew its people, burned its temples, and 
carried off the images of its gods. The 
venerable sanctuary at Nippur, where for 
more than a thousand years the votive 
tablets of the kings had been set up, they 
razed to the ground, and broke its pre- 
cious tablets in pieces. 

The date of this conquest is given by 
the interesting statement of Ashurbanipal 
that, after his great victory over Elam, 
he brought back the image of the god- 
dess Nana, which, 1,635 years before, 
Kudur-Nanbundi had carried away from 
its temple at Erech. This places the 


. Elamite incursion about 2280 B.c. It 


must thus have occurred just before 
the founding of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon. 

Kudur-Nanbundi did not himself 
administer the newly conquered terri- 
tory, but intrusted it to a viceroy whose 
headquarters were at Larsa. A later 
one of these viceroys was named Kudur- 
Mabuk, governor of Yamutbal. He was 
assisted by his sons Arad-Sin and Rim- 
Sin. 


The Elamite supremacy in Baby-. 


lonia and in the West did not long sur- 
vive. We have an inscription of Ham- 
murabi (2123-2081 B.c.) which reads, 
“In the month Shabatu, on the 23d 
(22d) day, in the year when Hammurabi 
in the strength of Anu and Bel estab- 
lished his welfare, and the Governor 
of Yamutbal and Rim-Sin his |[i.e., 
Hammurabi’s] hand cast to the ground.” 
From this inscription it. is clear that 
Hammurabi succeeded in casting off the 
Elamite yoke. This achievement was 
followed by the uniting of Babylonia 
under his rule. Babylon now became 
the capital of Western Asia, and for 
many centuries it did not lose this 
position. Even after Assyria had 
robbed it of political influence it re- 
tained its religious supremacy. Like 
Rome of the Middle Ages it remained 
a holy city, from which law and learning 
went forth; and the conqueror who laid 
claim to the dominion of the world must 
still receive his crown from the hand of 
Bel, its chief god. 

This lofty position she owed to the 
genius of Hammurabi. He conciliated 
the priesthoods of the local sanctuaries 
by rebuilding the temples that the 
Elamites had destroyed. He constructed 
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canals to drain swamps and to bring 
water. He carried on so many success- 
ful wars with the surrounding nations 
that in one of his inscriptions he speaks 
of himself as “the mighty warrior who 
hews down his foes, the whirlwind of 
battle that overthrows the land of the 
enemies, who brings conflict to rest, 
who brings rebellion to an end, who 
destroys warriors like an image of clay, 
who overcomes the obstacles of im- 
passable mountains.” That this con- 
queror gained control of Syria and 
Palestine also is proved by an inscrip- 
tion in which his sole title is “king of 
Martu.” 

Ammiditana, the great-grandson of 
Hammurabi, styles himself “king of the 
vast land of Martu.” Here there can 
be no doubt that Martu refers to Syria- 
Palestine. He is the only king of the 
first Dynasty of Babylon besides Ham- 
murabi who is expressly said to have 
ruled over the West, but it is probable 
that all the other kings maintained the 
traditional limits of the empire. 


CG. The Hebrew Sources for the 
Amorite Period 

1. The document in Gen., chap 14.— 
This relates how in the days of 
Amraphel, king of Shinar, Chedor- 
la‘omer, king of Elam, in company with 
Arioch, king of Ellassar, and Tidal, king 
of Goiim, subdued the kings of the Vale 
of Siddim. Thirteen years later they 
rebelled, and the following year he came 
up with his allies and smote the regions 
east of the Jordan and of Southern 
Palestine. Then turning eastward, he 
engaged the kings of the Vale of Siddim, 


defeated them, and carried away spoil 
and captives. Hearing of this, Abram, 
who dwelt by the oaks of Mamre, 
gathered his allies the Amorites, pursued 
Chedorla‘omer, fell upon him suddenly 
by night, routed his army, and pursued 
the fugitives as far as Hobah in the 
neighborhood of Damascus. Returning, 
he restored his possessions to the king 
of Sodom, and paid tithes to Melchi- 
zedek, the priest-king of Salem. 

It is now generally admitted that 
Amraphel is the same as Hammurabi, 
or Ammurapi, the sixth king of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon.t The ej at 
the end of the name is the word for god. 
The old Babylonian kings were deified 
even during their lifetimes. Whether 
the other eastern kings of Gen. 14:1 
are mentioned in the Babylonian records 
is much disputed. It is possible that 
the name read Arad-Sin in Semitic 
might have been read Eri-Aku, or 
Arioch, in Sumerian. Chedorla‘omer, 
or Kudur-Laghamar, is an Elamite name 
of precisely the same formation as 
Kudur-Nanbundi and Kudur-Mabuk, 
and Laghamar is a well-known Elamite 
deity. Since the Elamite supremacy 
lasted at least one hundred years, there 
is no difficulty in supposing that Kudur- 
Laghamar was one of the successors of 
Kudur-Nanbundi. 

Amraphel is called “king of Shinar.” 
From Gen. 11:2, 9 it is evident that the 
Hebrews located this land in North 
Babylonia, and regarded Babel (Baby- 
lon) as its chief city. With this cor- 


‘responds the fact that Hammurabi was 


king of Babylon. The episode is dated 
“in the days of ‘Amraphel,” rather than 


*But see C. H. W. Johns, The Relations between the Laws of Babylonia and the Laws of the 


' Hebrew Prophets (1914), pp. 18 f. 
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in the days of Chedorla‘omer; this 
implies a knowledge of Hammurabi’s 
supremacy over Western Asia after his 
defeat of the Ellamites. Elassar, the 
residence of Arioch, is manifestly a 
corrupted form of Larsa, the Babylonian 
capital of the Elamites. Chedorla‘omer 
is called “king of Elam,” which cor- 
responds with the Elamite form of his 
name. It appears, accordingly, that 
Gen., chap. 14, displays a surprisingly 
accurate knowledge of Babylonian his- 
tory in the time of the First Dynasty. 
As to the origin of this document there 
is general agreement that it is not derived 


from J, E, or P, the main sources of the © 


Book of Genesis, but is a unique and 
independent narrative. So many his- 
torical details cannot have come down 
through oral tradition, like the material 
in the other Pentateuchal documents, 
but must rest upon written records. 
Two theories are possible: either records 
of the time of Chedorla‘omer were pre- 
served in Palestine, or else the Jews, 
after they were carried into captivity, 
had access to Babylonian tablets of the 
time of Hammurabi. In the first case 
the story of Abram’s relations to the 
kings of the East must be regarded as 
an integral part of the record; in the 
second case, it will have to be pro- 
nounced a fanciful midrash appended 
to authentic ancient data. Both of 
these theories are held by competent 
critics, and there is no sign yet of an 
agreement. 

The theory that a Jew of the exile 
derived the history of Gen., chap. 14, 
from Babylonian sourtes is fraught with 
grave difficulties. It is unlikely that 
the Babylonians of so late a date could 
have furnished the historical details 


that are found in this narrative. The 
names of the kings and of the regions 
over which they ruled are not conformed 
to Babylonian spelling, as must have 
been the case if they had been drawn 
directly from Babylonian records, but 
show a wideness of variation that is 
explicable only as the result of a long 
independent transmission. All have 
been recast in a manner which suggests 
that the Hebrews derived them from 
the Canaanites rather than from the 
Babylonians. The names of tribes and 
of places belong to the most ancient 
period of Palestinian history. The in- 
habitants, even of the extreme south, 
are represented as Amorites (vss. 7, 13). 
This is in accord with the Old Babylonian 
use of Amurru as the equivalent of 
Martu, or Syria-Palestine. The names 
of places in Gen., chap. 14, are archaic, 
as is shown by the fact that they are 
explained by the editor. Thus after 
Bela he remarks, “‘the same is Zoar”; 
after En-mishpat, “the same is Kadesh”; 
after the Vale of Shaveh, “the same is 
the King’s Vale.” Accordingly, the 
theory of the preservation of an ancient 
Palestinian document in Gen., chap. 14, 
commends itself as on the whole more 
probable. 

2. Other Hebrew sources.—Our only 
other sources for this period are the 
narratives of Abraham in the J, E, and P 
documents of Genesis: the J document, 
which calls God Yahweh (Jehovah), was 
written in the kingdom of Judah about 
850-800 B.c.; the E document, which 
calls God El or Elohim, was written in 
the kingdom of Ephraim about 800- 
750 B.c.; and P, or the Priestly docu- 
ment, was written in Babylonia about 
500 B.c. By Massoretic Hebrew tradi- 
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tion Abraham is placed about 2100 B.c. Having now considered the Baby- 
There is thus an interval of 1,300 years lonian and the Hebrew sources for the 
between Abraham and the earliest of the Amorite period to which Abraham is 
documents of Genesis, and of 1,600 years assigned by the fourteenth chapter of 
between him and the latest of these Genesis, in the next article we shall con- 
documents. Under these conditions we sider the nature and historical character 
cannot expect to find exact history in of the Old Testament traditions in 
the stories of the patriarchs. regard to Abraham. 


A PRAYER FOR GUIDANCE 


Our heavenly Father: We thank thee that we do not have to force our- 
selves to think of thee. We thank thee that thou art a part of our every , 
thought. When we want thee, thou art not far from every one of us. When 
we turn away from thee, we are quickly reminded of thy presence. We 
thank thee that thou art with us, sometimes most impressively, when we are 
trying hardest to be alone. We thank thee that, whatever our need, we have 
found recourse in thee. Whenever we have been in moods like those of little 
children, we have found refuge in thee as a parent. Whenever we have been 
stricken or smitten with the heavier sorrows or stripes that fall to the lot of 
older men and women, we have found comfort and healing in thee. When- 
ever we have been most confident and inclined to arrogance, we have presently 
been reproved and corrected by finding that, at our utmost, we are still limited 
: by the thought of God. 
We come to thee now as men and women charged each with a part of the 
work of the world. Compared with thine eternity, we are creatures of a 

moment. Compared with thy providence and resources, we are futile. Yet 
among our fellow-men, for the brief space of our working years, we are 
trustees. To each of us is committed some important task, perhaps tasks of 
several different kinds. Thy will is to be done through us, perhaps in more 
than one way. Wilt thou then enable us to see our service, which might 
otherwise seem trivial and irksome, in such light as part of thy design that 
it may be glorified. With every enlargement and enrichment of our thoughts 
about the meaning of life, may we increase in ability to think of thee, and | 
to act toward thee, as the Master Workman, the Architect of time.and eternity, 
with a place in thine infinite plan for the best that each of us can perform. 
Especially may we learn to trace thy purpose, not apart from the human 
beings with whom we live and move, but first and foremost in everything that 
we can understand about possibilities of edifying one another’s lives. 

In the fellowship of him who discovered the Heavenly Father as the 
Eternal Worker. AMEN. 
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1. Theory of the Juvenile Court 


The traditional theory that parents 
are absolute owners of their children has 
held broad sway. So long as the child 
was not violently or suddenly put to 


death society was content to leave the 
matter of its health and moral training 
to be cared for by the natural affection 
and intelligence of the parent. Com- 
pulsory education was the first legal 
invasion of this supposedly exclusive 
proprietorship. With the growth of 
social consciousness and the gradual 
development from individualism and the 
laissez faire doctrine the state came to 
hold that it had some right in the child 
as a prospective citizen, and later to 
maintain, under pressure from humani- 
tarians, that the child also had some 
rights in and for himself. 

The rise of the Juvenile Court marked 
this stage in the state’s attempt to 
regulate the training and protection of 
children. Some limit must be set to 
the degree of neglect which might be 
practiced by indigent, ignorant, degen- 
erate, and immoral parents and guard- 
ians. So also the parent must be held 
accountable before the law for con- 
tributing to the delinquency of the child. 

It was seen that to impute to child 
offenders the same degree of responsi- 
bility that attaches to the normal adult 
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criminal was a supposition unjustified 
in fact, and that to deal with erring 
children by the same formal process 
which the courts applied to adult 
criminals was likely only to confirm 
them in crime. To prove the charge 
against the child, to throw him into jail, 
in association with hardened and vicious 
persons, was but to make him and 
society worse off. 


2. Aim of the Juvenile Court 


Consequently some of the aims of 
those who were interested in an improved 
treatment for unfortunate and offend- 
ing children were: (a) to insure a place 
of detention before hearing entirely 
separated from criminals and criminal 
contact; (5) to give such study to each 
case as to ascertain why the child acted 
as he did rather than to center on the 
formal task of convicting him of a given 
charge; (c) to provide an extension of 
preventive and remedial treatment in 
the person of the probation officer; (d) 
to guarantee to children needing it such 
institutional treatment as would fit 
them for a return to normal social living; 
(e) to stimulate parents in the proper 
care of their children; (f) to determine 
the custody of dependent children and, 
in a word, to restore the dependent and 
delinquent child, when not permanently 
incapacitated by physical or mental 
defect, to the conditions of “a normal 
family home.” 


3. Organization and Process 
In order to place this important piece 
of judicial reform beyond the dangers 
inherent in inexperienced magistrates 
and petty judges, it has been the cus- 
tom to organize the Juvenile Court as a 
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function of the Circuit or County Court 
system. This is calculated to insure 
a higher type of judge and greater per- 
manency in the position. The judge 
appoints the chief probation officer and 
his helpers under civil-service rules. 
In a well-developed probation service, 
such as that of the Cook County Ju- 
venile Court of Illinois, there will be 
found the following departments: Com- 
plaint, Delinquent Boys, Child-Placing, 
Dependent Children and Delinquent 
Girls at Home, and Fund-to-Parents. 
The court also makes a wise and gracious 
provision in having a woman associated 
with the judge for the private hearing 
of girls’ cases. 

The probation officer is the key to 
the whole treatment. It becomes his 
or her duty to learn all about the home, 
school, employment, and social factors 
in the case prior to hearing and to repre- 
sent the child in court. For obvious 
reasons the officer who makes this pre- 
liminary investigation will frequently 
not be the one to whom the delinquent 
is paroled if the court decides that it is 
best to place him on probation. In the 
early days of the court children were 
sometimes paroled to private citizens of 
good standing, but this voluntary serv- 
ice has usually proved to be disappoint- 


ing. 

Any child who becomes a ward of the 
court remains such until reaching the 
age of twenty-one unless discharged. 
On recommendation of the probation 
officer and upon proof of the child’s 
fitness, the court may at any time 
release the reformed or improved of- 
fender. Similarly the superintendent of 
the reformatory to which the delinquent 
has been committed may advise and 
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secure the child’s return to normal 
society. 

The accompanying graph by Mr. 
Joel D. Hunter, chief probation officer 
of the Cook County Juvenile Court, 
shows at a glance the organization of 


of a child who, to his best knowledge and 
belief, is delinquent, or dependent, etc. 
The court issues a summons for parents 
or guardian to appear with the child. 
Children who may not be left in parental 
custody awaiting hearing are detained 
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one of the most highly developed juve- 
nile courts in the country. 

No detailed statement of process can 
be attempted in this study. It must 
be sufficient to indicate merely that any 
citizen may petition the court in behalf 


in the Juvenile Detention Home where 
they have proper physical and edu- 
cational care. The physical and mental 
condition of the child is scientifically 
ascertained. The hearing (unless a jury 
is demanded) is practically private, being 
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so quietly carried on between the judge 
and the interested parties that the 
curiosity of court loafers and sensation 
mongers is effectually balked. 

The offender may be paroled to 
parents subject to visitation and super- 
vision by the probation officer, may be 
placed in another home with the same 
supervision, or may be sent to a reforma- 
tory institution. Girls who have 
reached a degree of delinquency calling 
for court treatment will more frequently 
need institutional custody than will be 
the case with boys. Most girls are 
brought in for incorrigibility and immo- 
rality, most boys for some form of 
stealing. 

The Boys’ Court, so called, is some- 
what similarly organized to handle the 
cases of boys who are over juvenile- 
court age and under twenty-one years. 
The Court of Domestic Relations aims 
to reconcile parents who are tempted 
to break up their home and so endanger 
the children, and to force non-supporting 
neglectful, or deserting husbands to 
perform their duties by wife and 
children. 


4. Institutions 


The more careful examination of 
delinquents in recent years has revealed 
the fact that the physical and metital 
defects of repeaters often call for insti- 
tutional care. This is a mercy to the 
afflicted children and a necessary safe- 
guard for the public. Even with normal 
children, who compose the great bulk of 
delinquents, it has been found that the 
routine and good habits enforced where 
all the living conditions are controlled 
may, if not too prolonged, have great 
corrective value. 


Vast congregate institutions are no 
longer in good standing. The cottage 
system with some attempt to approxi- 
mate the conditions of normal family 
life is proving superior. The regimen of 
an equal balance between healthful 
occupation—preferably in the open— 
and school work, together with proper 
food and rest and the attempt to train 
the wards for vocational efficiency, will 
go a long way toward remaking these 
prospective citizens. 

But the institution is never the goal 
for the normal child. The aim of the 
whole process is the return to the home, 
if the home be fit; or the placing out in 
a suitable home as soon as one can be 
found for the child who is prepared for 
a new chance to “make good.” 

In fact the rapid spread of the Fund- 
to-Parents act from state to state is an 
attempt so to subsidize the indigent 
home where the widow has a family on 
her hands that she may be enabled to 
give such attention to the home-care of 
the children as to prevent them from 
falling into delinquency. As never 
before, the whole treatment is centering 
about the home and is_ therefore 
full of promise that in due time society 
will see to it that justice is accorded this 
primary institution, whose failure means 
juvenile delinquency and whose efficiency 
means morality, happiness, and good 
citizenship. 

Topics for Discussion 

1. What provision is made in your com- 
munity for the detention, trial, and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquents ? 

2. What is the extent of truancy in your 
community and how is it handled ? 


3. Visit a near-by reformatory or indus- 
trial school for boys or girls and estimate 
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the moral and religious value of its 
regimen. 

4. Ascertain the attitude of the police 
toward troublesome boys and of the boys 
toward the police and try to explain the 
phenomena. 

5. Consider carefully the present tend- 
ency to emphasize social as contrasted with 


individual responsibility in the case of mis- 
demeanants, and try to reach a just principle 
in the light of Jesus’ teachings. 

6. Discuss the advantages, if any, which 
might arise from directing the attention 
of the church to specific sins and their pre- 
vention as compared with the consideration 
of sin as a total and undifferentiated “state.” 


SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES USING 
THE COURSE “THE MESSAGE OF JESUS TO 
OUR MODERN LIFE” 


STUDY VUI 
THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY OR THE CHURCH 


It is perhaps to be regretted that we 
must go outside of the gospel to secure much 
of our data for the topic for this month. 
But perhaps the class will better realize 
that the religion of Jesus and the early 
church was not a ready-made set of prin- 
ciples and practices, but a spirit applied to 
life, and that, even so, it was not a wholly 
new spirit but had been coming gradually 
to the consciousness of men throughout 
the Old Testament period, and in Jesus 
found its complete expression. It will thus 
be seen that each succeeding generation 
brought with it something of the old which 
hampered in some measure the development 
ofthenew. Weshall also appreciate the fact 
that the institutions which we have inherited, 
like those which Jesus inherited, are not 
perfect. The class members will be more 
ready, therefore, to feel that upon them, 
as members of the church, rests the respon- 
sibility for keeping the church moving for- 
ward as fast as progressive idealism points 
the way to more efficient and practical 
service. 

The great difficulty in our church life 
today is that the average layman contin- 

+ ually thinks of the church as something 


apart from himself, instead of himself as a 
unit in the church and he and his fellows all 
together constituting the church and able, 
if they wish, to mend those things in it 
which they decry. 

When it has been discovered by the 
study of the selections to be read how little 
specific teaching Jesus, or even the earlier 
religious teachers of the Hebrews gave us 
concerning church organization and func- 
tions, there will be opportunity to give an 
entire meeting to the discussion of the duties 
and work of a modern church. 

A group realizing that the field is clear 
for new ideas will approach the subject with 
new enthusiasm. The two programs which 
follow are arranged with this purpose in 
mind. 

The program for the first meeting of the 
month may consider the following topics: 

Leader: Some examples of what may 
be termed “‘institutionalized thought” as it 
appears in modern society. 

Members: (1) The chief characteristics 
of the organization and practice of worship 
among the Hebrews after the building of the 


first temple. (2) The rise of the synagogue © 


and its customs and uses. (3) The attitude 
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of Jesus toward the organized religious wor- 
ship of his times; illustrate by incidents. 
(4) The relation of the early Christian to the 
Synagogue or temple; illustrate by inci- 
dents. (5) Thecharacteristics of the earliest 
organization in the Christian community 
of apostolic days. (6) The relation of the 
gentile churches to the social and ethical 
life of their members and of those whom 
they sought to evangelize. 

Discussion: What elements in our own 
church organization, service, customs, have 
we inherited from apostolic days and how 
much of this goes back to Jesus, either as 
instruction or practice ? 

The second meeting may give attention 
to the following themes: 

Leader: A presentation of some statis- 
tical information concerning the present 
number and variety of different denomi- 
nations, their approximate membership, and 
importance in the civilization of the 
world. 

Members: Concerning the organization 
of the modern church: (1) The essentials 
of a successful organization for the worship 
of all the congregation, children as well as 
adults. (2) The educational task of a 
church—what, whom, when, and how should 
it teach? Is its educational work ade- 
quately done? If not, suggest remedies. 
(3) The midweek meeting. What ought 
it to be? (4) The organization of the 
church for charity or social service (a 


working ideal). (5) The organization for 


the expansion of its beliefs—that is, 
evangelization. (How many people in the 
community come into the churches in a 
given year? What proportion does this 
number represent of the population? 
What brings in those who do come?) (6) 
The organization for the expansion of its 
belief in the whole country (home missions) 
and in the world (foreign missions). 

Discussion: How could the organization 
of our own local church be modified in such 
a way as to render better service to the 
advancement of the Kingdom of God in our 
own city and in the world? If it seems 
advisable, this discussion may be followed 
by an investigation and reports of methods 
and practices in the church in all its rela- 
tionships—boards, committees, societies, 
Sunday school, etc. 


REFERENCE READING 


Mathews, Scientific Management in the 
Churches; Mathews, The Church and the Chan- 
ging Order; Coe, Education in Religion and 
Morals; Butterfield, The Country Church and 
the Rural Problem; Tucker, The Church in 
Modern Society; Athearn, The Church School; 
Dobschiitz, Christian Life in the Primitive 
Church; McGiffert, The Apostolic Age; Bacon, 
The Founding of the Church. 

A full course of reading (twenty volumes) 
on “The Efficient Church” is arranged for 
ministers by the Institute. A syllabus of 40 
pages and a traveling library accompany it. 
Information may be obtained by addressing 
the Institute, at the University of Chicago. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


Salvation in Modern Terms 


In the American Journal of Theology 
for January, Professor Cross studies ‘‘The 
Modern Trend in Soteriology.” The reli- 
gion of every man is just his way of seeking 
salvation, so that a theological system is an 
intellectual explanation of the motive of 
the religious life. Whenever the religious 
life is enriched by new steps forward taken 
by scientific observation and social or 
economic study, there appears a new form 
of soteriology. To be saved is to go from 
a lower to a higher and better life. Al- 
though it seems clear that in soteriology 
the end which we call salvation is funda- 
mental while the means of attaining it ought 
to have less importance it is a fact that in 
the history of theological controversy the 
latter have assumed the first place. The 
Protestant Reformation released a powerful 
current of spiritual energy that had been 
dammed back by mediaevalism. The 
material universe was being investigated, 
the old cosmology was destroyed, and with 
the new came the necessity of reconstructing 
the representation of salvation. The Prot- 
estant vindication of the prerogative of the 
human mind is found in leading non- 
Protestant thinkers like Descartes and 
Spinoza. Although many of the arguments 
brought forth were misleading, in the main, 
the plea for the dignity of the human intel- 
lect was creative and made impossible for 
a later age to dissociate the process of 
salvation from the normal activities of the 
mind. This position has been rather 
strengthened by the obliteration of the old 
boundaries between the natural and the 
revealed. A growing mass of intelligent 
people refuse to give their adherence to any 
theory of human betterment whether indi- 
vidual or social that ignores or challenges 
the order of the cosmos. The modern 
attitude condemns therefore both mediaeval 


Catholicism and Calvinism with their 

Christianity is seen to be a faith in our di- 
vine sonship that rouses the conviction that all 
things are ours, fills us with an eagerness to 
make ourselves at home in the universe, and to 
place its treasures at the feet of every man. 
. . . . The Christian salvation is more than the 
rescue of so many people from a state of sin- 
fulness or misery. It is a historical momentum 
moving down from Christ through the genera- 
tions and in increasing volume perpetuating 
itself normally in the life of the present. 


The modern conception of atonement is 
therefore not that of satisfaction by a penal 
substitution of the innocent for the guilty 
but a vital participation of Christ to the 
life of humanity, whereby a redemptive 
energy of a wonderful kind streams into 
the life of men and brings them to the 
potentialities of their being. The idea 
of the Church of the Living God, a com- 
munion in which each believer gives him- 
self to the whole and all give themselves 
to each, embodies the purpose of salvation 
of God who works all things together for 
good to them that love him and whose 
method it is to make of those who are being 
saved a vital part of the body of Christ, 
the Church. 


and Consciousness 


In the Hibbert Journal for January, 
Professor D. N. Paton writes on “A 
Physiologist’s View of Life and Mind.” 
The discovery that atoms of matter are 
not the stable units that they were supposed 
to be has not only changed our conception 
of matter and energy but has far-reaching 
consequences in the domain of biology 
itself. Do living things behave in a manner 
so different from non-living things that we 
are forced to conclude that there is between 
them a fundamental difference? There 
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matter of fact, the gospel of Jesus was so 
divine that no past age has been able or 
prepared either to apprehend or to express 
its heights and depths. There is now in 
the church a tremendous social awakening 
and we may hope to see the third miracle 
come to pass—a redeemed humanity. 


Miracles, Law, and Will 


In the Constructive Quarterly for March, 
1914, Dr. C. Stange writes on “Natural 
Law and Belief in Miracle.” Modern 
natural science and modern historical 
science make it difficult to believe in 
miracles, but it is noticeable that quite 
generally the attitude toward the miraculous 
is accepted as a criterion of an acknowledg- 
ment of Christianity and that the elimina- 
tion of miracle must be fatal to the existence 
of Christian belief. If it is impossible to 
think of Christianity without miracle, the 
question remains whether the contradiction 
between miracle and the modern point of 
view is insoluble. The current conception 
of miracle is that it is a violation of natural 
law. This is a false definition of miracle. 
But we know that natural laws, in a certain 
sense, are only hypotheses of the human 
mind for the knowledge of phenomena. 
The modern scientists allow generally that 
we must be ready at any time to face a 
revision of these laws, but the idea of cause 
remains necessary to the study of natural 
science. The belief in miracle arose at a 
time when the conception of natural law 
was unknown, and therefore in the first 
instance a miracle was not considered as a 
violation of a non-existing naturallaw. The 
miracle of creation comes to our conscious- 
ness just when we experience in it the idea 
of order. By calling the world a creation 
of God we mean that the fact of the world’s 
existence appears as the free act of a reason- 
ing will; so that generally we determine the 
relation of God to the world, not through 
the conception of cause, but through the 
conception of will. In the human will we 


distinguish technical rules of its action from 
the proper content of the will without bring- 
ing contradiction between the two; in the 
same manner there is no opposition between 
the saving activity or special providence 
of God and his creative action. 

Sin and Death 


In the Expositor of February, 1915, Dr. 
A. Van Hoonacker writes on “The Connex- 
ion of Death with Sin according to Genesis 
ii-iii.” It is quite clear that the author of 
that story believed that man in his state of 
blissful innocence was destined never to die, 
but not because he was immortal by nature. 
Safeguard against death was prepared for 
man by God by means of a medicine from 
the tree of life which would have continually 
checked and averted the natural agencies 
which make for death. Through sin, man 
did lose this privilege and his fate became 
that of every creature that grows and 
breathes. And this was truly the fulfilment 
of the divine warning in Genesis 2, 17: “On 
the day that thou eatest of it, thou shalt 
die!”’ 

The Last Days of a World 


To most of us eschatological speculations 
do not appeal very much because so many 
eccentric sects rode them to death, but, as 
Mr. Kelly remarks in his article on ‘““Eschato- 
logical Interpretations and War” (Church 
Quarierly Review, January, 1915), these 
ideas were of paramount importance in 
Christian life in other times. For more 
than a hundred years after the death of 
Paul, belief in the early return of Jesus was 
all but universal. The evolutionary theory 
has been fatal to this millennarianism. Mr. 
Kelly thinks that in the eschatological dis- 
course of Jesus (Matt., chap. 24; Luke, 
chap. 21) “the end of the world” does not 
mean the end of the physical universe, but 
is symbolical and means the existent order 
of things, society. We ourselves speak of a 
world of fashion, of business, or of a classical 
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seems to be a remarkable analogy between 
the growth of a crystal and that of a very 
simple form of life like yeast: but when the 
crystal is oxydized, some latent energy is 
lost to the substance, while in the case of 
yeast some of the energy so liberated is used 
to build non-living matter into living matter. 
The power of growth of these simple organ- 
isms is wonderful. It has been calculated 
that a single paramoecium, a small in- 
fusorian visible only under the microscope, 
would, under favorable conditions of food 
supply, in one year form a mass of proto- 
plasm the size of the earth. The great and 
profound mystery is not, however, the 
difference between living and non-living 
things, but the nature of the difference 
between creatures without and those with a 
consciousness. Consciousness is not an 
essential of living matter, it is an epi- 
phenomenon linked with the appearance 
of a higher and more complex form of life. 


Incarnation and Redemption 


Cold metaphysic speculation is often led 
astray but “it is the heart which makes a 
theologian.” This applies particularly to 
the Incarnation. So long as Jesus is viewed 
from a cold metaphysic standpoint, says 
Dr. Shaw in his article on ‘The Ethical 
Import of the Incarnation” (Methodist 
Review, March-April, 1915), his coming 
into the world solves nothing; it is only 
another of the riddles of life. But the 
Logos of St. John moves with living force 
in the deep and vital currents of human life 
and of human activity, while now the Logos 
of Philo is thought of only as a lifeless and 
forgotten speculation. The motive of the 
incarnation is the redemption of man. It 
does not bring a subterfuge to be accepted 
in the place of a righteous life, but it opens 
the way to that life. For a Christian the 
Way is Christ, a Person, not a code of legal 
requirements or a system of philosophical 
ethics. The Incarnation brings about social 
regeneration by a concrete representation 


of divine Fatherhood united to universal 
brotherhood. To this end was the Son of 
God manifested, that he might destroy the 
works of the devil. 


A Miracle in the Making 


In the Reformed Church Review for 
January, 1915, Mr. Theodore F. Herman 
writes on “The Church and the Social 
Order.” There are three great miracles 
which challenge our faith: the creation of 
man, the gift of Christ, the birth of a re- 
deemed humanity; these events are miracles 
because they are signs of the existence, the 
power, and the presence of God in the uni- 
verse. And the greatest of them is the 
last, which is still unrealized. The world 
is still full of greed, intemperance, and 
licentiousness. Professor Ferrero, the great 
authority in Roman history, declares that 
the progress of mankind in nineteen cen- 
turies has been scarcely appreciable. The 
social problem is as old as Moses but now 
it has found a voice, and since the sixteenth 
century there has been one revolt after the 
other, in religion, in philosophy, and in 
politics. We are now in the midst of the 
last of these great revolts, in which the 
common man asserts his common rights 
in our complex industrial and social life. 
Socialism is the religion of masses today and 
is either indifferent or hostile to the church. 
The church ought to show clearly that she 
has a social message: Jesus Christ was more 
than a social reformer, and yet he shared 
the social passion of the Hebrew prophets. 
This gospel contained the germs of a social 
order founded upon love, service, and equal- 
ity, and not, as was the existing order, 
founded upon force, exploitation, and 
inequality. The social creed set forth in 
1912 by the Federal Council of the churches 
of Christ in America ought to be more widely 
known. The church indeed has never 
repudiated the gospel of Jesus and the 
social creed which is the substance of the 
message of the Kingdom of God, but, as a 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


MISSIONS 


The War and Missions 


Some aspects of the immediate effect of 
the war on the various mission fields are 
given in the January, 1915, number of the 
International Review of Missions. 

In Japan both Japanese Christians and 
missionaries feel that the struggle between 
nations bearing the Christian name will 
make it more difficult to commend the gos- 
pel in Japan, especially since the national 
aspects of religion play so important a part 
in Japanese life. 

In China no marked change in the con- 
ditions of missionary work has resulted from 
the war. Some feeling has been aroused 
by the Japanese seizure of the Tsinaufu 
railway for military purposes; yet fot the 
great masses of China the war is too remote 
to cause practical concern. The most 
serious effect of the war is in regard to 
finances. European missions have expe- 
rienced difficulty in regard to remission 
from home. ‘Orders have been received 
from home to postpone all capital outlay 
on buildings and to practice the strictest 
economy.” 

In India the writer predicts that both 
racial and religious problems will emerge 
entirely altered in their complexion, because 
the present crisis has thrown Indian Britain 
and colonial Hindu, Moslem, Sikh, Bud- 
dhist, and Christian into new relations with 
one another. The German missions have 
had to submit to certain restrictions for 
military reasons and have been to a large 
extent cut off from communication with 
their home base. An appeal has been sent 
to missionaries of all nationalities for con- 
tributions in aid of missions affected by the 
war. 
Missions in Turkey for the time being 
are hopelessly at a standstill. Hospitals 


have been seized by the government or 
closed for lack of funds. Many mission 
schools have been shut down because the 
native teachers have been called to arms. 
The scarcity of food together with the heavy 
war taxation has caused great suffering, so 
that relief work has become necessary. 
The closing of banks and the impossibility 
of negotiating foreign drafts has made the 
maintenance of the work difficult. When 
the Turkish government announced the 
abrogation of foreign capitulations, thus 
bringing all foreigners under Turkish juris- 
diction and abolishing the consular courts 
and the foreign post-office, it rendered the 
legal position of missionaries and missionary 
property uncertain. 

Africa presents one of the greatest 
tragedies of the war. ‘The greater part of 
the continent has heard the clash of arms; 
natives of Africa as well as European ad- 
ministrators and colonials are fighting on 
both sides.” The younger missionaries of 
various nationalities have been called to 
bear arms, leaving their stations inade- 
quately manned. In some cases mission 
schools and colleges are being used for 
military purposes. “There is evidence, 
however, that the authorities on both sides 
are prepared to treat missionaries belonging 
to hostile countries with consideration.” 


Jubilee of the China Inland Mission 


The Missionary Review of the World for 
April announces the fact that during this 
year the China Inland Mission will complete 
its fiftieth year of work. This remarkable 
mission finds itself, at the close of fifty years, 
with a past that it can regard with satisfac- 
tion and gratitude and with an equipment 
for the future which promises increasing 
success. 
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world, a mediaeval world, a nineteenth- 
century world. In the crises of history 
there is a great mystery. Was Jerusalem 
in the wrong against Babylon or against 
Rome? Was the Roman Empire in the 
wrong against the Barbarian invaders or the 
Byzantine Empire against the Moham- 
medans? All these were victories of 
wanton aggressors when right did not avail 
against might. This is because righteous- 
ness is a question of truth, but immediate 
victory is not to truth but to faith: the 
Crusaders had a true faith but so much 
arrogant self-confidence that they did not 
take the trouble to learn the very elements 
of their fighting business. If this war is the 
beginning of the long end of all European 
civilization the faithful will go through the 
troublous times to come just as the church 
stood while the Roman Empire crumbled 
down. There is no reason why the Chris- 
tian ideal of a new heaven and of a new earth 
may not be nearer to us than we think. 


The Doukhobors 


Although it is commonly said that it is 
the nature of Protestantism to divide itself 
ad infinitum in a multitude of sects, 
Mr. Aurelio Palmieri says in the Harvard 
Theological Review for January, 1915, that 
orthodox Russia is of all European countries 
the most prolific in religious sects. Mr. Pal- 
mieri studies one of these sects in his article 
on “The Russian Doukhobors and Their 
Religious Teaching.” Russian Christianity 
is above all ritualistic and external. Among 
the rationalistic sects the best known is 
that of the Doukhobots, or “Champions 
of the Spirit.” Their teaching is closely 
allied to that of the Quakers. In 1894, 
under the influence of Tolstoi’s book The 
Kingdom of God Is within You, they refused 


to render military service. They had to 
undergo persecution at the hands of the 
Russian government, which finally allowed 
them to emigrate to Cyprus and Canada, 
where they now number about eight 
thousand. For the Doukhobors the Bible, 
with the exception of the Gospel of John, 
is the Book of the Dead, superseded by a 
so-called “Living Book,” which is oral 
tradition. They believe that God is eternal 
and that individual men are distinct ele- 


. ments of divinity. Jesus was a man whose 


life as told in the Gospels is the type of ours. 
He is the eternal gospel living in men’s 
hearts. Human souls existed before the 
creation of the world. Death is only a 
change of state. Therefore the dead are 
not to be mourned or prayed for. Sacra- 
ments and churches and priesthood are 
useless. The Doukhobors meet in bare halls 
where each man recites in turn a kind of 
psalm from memory. 


Romanism and Mexican Politics 


Mr. I. C. Enriquez, who signs himself 
““A Mexican Catholic,” has published a 
pamphlet entitled “The Religious Question 
in Mexico,”’ wherein he maintains that the 
Mexican constitutionalists are not the 
enemies of the church except in so far as it 
tries to influence politics. The Roman 
church in Mexico is composed of wealthy 
Spanish dignitaries who have no considera- 
tion for the poor native clergy and who do 
not desire to see the masses educated and up- 
lifted. These high dignitaries have always 
favored the enemies of national and eco- 
nomic progress: the Mexican people who 
otherwise are not anti-religious cannot love 
those high church dignitaries who “have 
always upheld the benighted forces of 
Mexico.” 
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The figures quoted in illustration of its 
growth are those for the year 1913; in this 
year 54 new workers were added to the mis- 
sion and at its close the active missionary 
staff numbered 1,076. The total staff of the 
mission, including paid Chinese helpers, 
numbers close to 2,500 persons. 


American Baptists in India 


The conference of the American Baptist 
Telegu Mission which met in Ramapatnam 
from December 28, 1914, to January 5, 1915, 
passed the following resolution: 


That in view of the great war in which so 
many nations are now engaged in Europe and 
elsewhere, the Conference of the American Bap- 
tist Telegu Mission records its deep appreciation 
of the many benefits accruing to the people as a 
whole under the just and progressive policy of 
the British government in India; that the Con- 
ference records its satisfaction at the genuine and 
widespread expressions of loyalty which have 
been evoked among all classes of people during 
this great crisis; and that the conference assures 
the government that, while the principles of neu- 
trality forbid all American citizens from active 
participation in other than general relief funds 
and Red Cross work, every effort will be made to 
promote hearty loyalty and co-operation among 
the people in general within the borders of the 
mission, and in particular among the Christians 
whom God has given to our care. 


The Rockefeller Foundation and 
Missions 


For more than a year a special commis- 
sion, appointed by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, has been investigating health and medi- 
cal conditions in China. As a result of this 
examination extensive plans are being made 
to improve the medical hospitals of China. 
“This will include aid for two or more 
medical hospitals; the strengthening of the 


staffs of mission and other hospitals; assist- 
ance in the establishment of two modern 
tuberculosis hospitals, and the establish- 


ment of six $1,000 scholarships to enable 


Chinese nurses to obtain training in this 
country.” It is the hope of the foundation 
so to educate the native talent that the 
Chinese may be able to take a leading part 
in instructing their own people in medical 
science. 


Missions in Turkey 


In the Congregationalist for April 15 
there is printed a review of Secretary 
Burton’s report of the missionary situation 
in Turkey. In general the report is very 
encouraging. The great majority of mis- 
sionaries are safe and at work; the rela- 
tions with the civil authorities are for the 
most part cordial, while the conditions 
caused by the war give promise of new and 
larger opportunities for mission work. 
While there was some interruption of 
communication in the beginning of the war, 
at present letters and papers are reaching 
their destination with unexpected regularity. 

From Urimiah in Northwestern Persia 
comes a far less encouraging report. The 
Kurdish tribes of the Armenian mountains, 
stirred into a fanatical frenzy because of 
the war, have descended into the valley at 
the foot of the mountains where they have 
hunted down and tortured Christian vic- 
tims. The return of a Russian force was 
instrumental in saving thousands of Syrian 
lives. The writer feels that strong influence - 
should be brought to bear from Constanti- 
nople upon the Kurdish tribes lest in the 
spring they return to the excitement of 
murder and plunder. If recent newspaper 
reports are true, the fear of the writer was 
well founded, as massacres are again 
reported by the Kurdish tribes. 
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The World’s Bible Congress of 1915 


One of the religious gatherings which will 
take place in connection with the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition which will be affected 
by the present war is the World’s Bible 
Congress, to be held from August 1 to 
August 4. In spite of the probability that 
the English, Scotch, French, and German 
societies will not be represented, the officers 
of the American Bible Society, according 
to their publication, the Bible Society- 
Record, are planning a congress which, 
owing to the limitations imposed by the 
war, promises to be unique in character, and 
which ought to mean much to the religious 
life of the American nation. 

Sunday, August 1, is set apart by the 
authorities of the Exposition as Bible Day, 
and an effort will be made to have this day 
observed on the Pacific Coast, and with as 
wide a range as possible. The attention of 
visitors to the Exposition and of the attend- 
ants at all churches on that day will be 
focused upon the Bible. 

Apart from the North American conti- 
nent, the countries represented in the 
congress will be largely those in which mis- 
sionary effort has been, and is being, ex- 
pended. Already Siam, India, China, 
Korea, Japan, Central America, Brazil, 
Argentine, Chili, and the Canal Zone have 
signified an intention to be represented 
there. 

The influence of the Bible in non-Chris- 
tian lands ought therefore to be the pre- 
ponderant note in the congress. It may be 
that the American churches need just such 
a return message as these lands can bring, 
of the quickening, spiritual, and civilizing 
influence of the Bible, among those civiliza- 
tions to whom we have been giving it in the 
past. 

One result we should desire and expect: 
a new recognition on the part of the churches 
of America, and of the American people 


as a whole, of the value of the Bible in the 
life of a nation, as a factor in the develop- 
ment of the highest type of individual and 
citizen. 


*‘The Brick Church”’ 


The Yearbook of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church of New York City is an example of 
an efficiently organized church which is 
meeting community needs. The pastor is 
Rev. W. P. Merrill. The church is sup- 
ported largely by a system of pew rentals. 
The Bible School is organized according to 
modern methods of religious education, 
specially prepared courses extending over 
a number of years being offered in each 
department. Interesting addresses by 
prominent men were given during the 
winter before the Men’s Association. A 
special employment society found regular 
work for over fifty-five women during the 
past year and more than 2,345 garments were 
made. The church employs a special expert 
to do neighborhood work. Twice a week 
lunches are served under comfortable condi- 
tions at lowest possible prices. These 
lunches attract working-girls of the vicinity 
to the daily noonday service. An effort is 
being made to increase the endowment of 
the church which has resulted in payments 
and assurances for the future amounting to 
$291,000, an increase of $36,000 during the 
year. 


The Federal Council and Evangelism 


The evangelistic number of the Standard 
(Chicago) of March 27, 1915, is an indica- 
tion of the increasing emphasis which is be- 
ing laid, both from the pulpit and in the re- 
ligious press, upon evangelism. One of the 
sanest and most helpful utterances on this 
important branch of religious work is the 
message, published in the above-mentioned 
issue, by W. E. Biederwolf, secretary of the 
Commission on Evangelism of the Federal 
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Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, which may be regarded as the official 
utterance of that council. The position 
therein laid down is worthy of the earnest 
study of every Christian body. 

There is scarcely any channel of religious 
effort that is more vital and necessary, and 
on the other hand hardly any other field 
offers such scope to the misdirected zealot 
and to the play of uninstructed emotion. 
Dr. Biederwolf seeks to assign to evangelism 
its true place in the Christian program and 
at the same time to face the problem which 
it has produced in every age. He says that 
evangelism is an essential part of the econ- 
omy of God and can never die out. As long 
as the tremendous task of winning the world 
for Christ still confronts us, we dare not let 
it die; but he goes on to say that a serious 
problem presents itself. ‘‘Much of the 
evangelism of our day is crude. It has 
always been. Some of it, we must confess 
has been hurtful in the ultimate.” 

The problem of the churches lies in find- 
ing a sane evangelism which will be free from 
the just criticism that it has awakened in 
every decade. This is essentially a problem 
of the church. She has no right to keep her 
hands off. According to the writer the 
churches are awakening rapidly to that re- 
sponsibility. ‘We have cause to rejoice 
that during the last five years the church 
seems to have grasped more keenly than ever 
before the sense of her own responsibility for 
shaping the evangelistic trend and making 
evangelism to be more and more what under 
God it is possible to become.” 

Such, then, is the attitude of the Federal 
Council toward evangelism, and consistently 
with that attitude it has outlined a definite 
plan of action. The commission has urged 
upon the denominations forming the Council 
the formation, for each one, of national and 
local evangelistic committees which shall 
study not only the needs of the situation but 
also the personal fitness of men who desire 
to do evangelistic work, in order that the 


Council may be able to indorse men of ap- 
proved standing for the special vocation of 
evangelism. “The Commission pleads for 
ecclesiastical direction and supervision as far 
as possible, of vocational or so-called profes- 
sional union evangelistic work.” 


The Qualifications for an Efficient 
Minister 


The question as to what should be the 
qualifications of an efficient minister is one 
over which the church is divided. The lack 
of agreement among church members as 
to this question, reports Christian Work 
of April 24, 1915, was apparent in a recent 
examination of a group of students for the 
ministry in New York City in which there 
were two groups with distinct ideas as to 
what those qualifications should be. The 
one group made the fundamental test the 
attitude the candidate takes on “the 
nature and method of revelation; the 
theory of inspiration, the seat of authority 
in religion; the state of the unregenerate 
in the future life; the question of miracles; 
the belief in the bodily or spiritual resurrec- 
tion of Christ; the attitude toward the 
Virgin Birth . ... ; or the metaphysical 
relation of Christ to God.” This group 
determines the fitness of the candidate to 
preach or not to preach on the basis of his 
answer to such detailed doctrinal and meta- 
physical questions. 

The other group is concerned rather with 
the question whether or not the candidate is 
constrained by the love of Christ to preach 
the gospel, whether he has a gospel to preach 
and whether it is the Christian gospel in all 
its fulness. The editor of Christian Work 
sides with this latter group. He believes 
that the fundamental test of a man’s fitness 
to preach is not his attitude on theories 
of inspiration, revelation, miracles, the 
various theories about Christ’s person, 
or other disputed doctrinal questions, but 
rather whether the candidate “has the same 
good news to tell the world which Christ 
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began to tell by Galilee and which his 
apostles have been telling ever since.” 


Protestants and Catholics 


In the editorial message of the Con- 
gregationalist for April 7, a warning is given 
to Protestants to exercise self-restraint in 
criticism of the Catholic church. Exagger- 
ated statements on the part of either 
organization will result in a bitter and use- 
less controversy. The editor makes four 
suggestions which all Protestants would do 
well to consider: 

1. Protestants should not “circulate 
rumors prejudicial to Roman Catholics.” 
Many of the rumors afloat concerning the 
doings of the Catholic church will not stand 
the test of investigation. 

2. Protestants “should not get in a 
panic over the likelihood of the Roman 
Catholic church dominating this country. 
Including men, women, and children the 
nominal membership of the Catholic church 
is 16,400,400 persons, while the membership 
of Protestant churches excluding many 
children under Protestant influences is about 
40,000,000. Outside of both are about 
40,000,000 persons who are fully as much 
inclined toward Protestantism as Catholi- 
cism. 
3. Protestants “should make friends 
with Roman Catholics as widely as pos- 
sible.” Frank and open discussion on 
points of difference will do much to help 
each side understand the other. 

4. The Protestant ‘should care as much 
for his religion as his Roman Catholic friend 
does for his.” The Protestant would do 
well to emulate the Catholic in his devotion 
to his church and in his eagerness to pass 
on to his children a conception of the worth 
of religion to the individual. 


The Christian Church in America 


The report of the Federal Council of the 
churches of Christ in America for 1914 has 
been the subject of a great deal of comment 
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in the current reviews. During recent 
years much criticism has been launched 
against the church. There has been a feel- 
ing that as an institution it has been declin- 
ing and failing in its mission, and the report 
of the Federal Council has come as a 
surprise to many, proving as it does that 
much of the criticism has been hasty and 
exaggerated. 

Numerically at least the churches have 
not been declining; the total membership of 
the Christian churches in America now 
reaches nearly thirty-nine millions, and 
shows an increase during the past year of 
779,000, in this gain the factor of immi- 
gration being almost a negligible quantity 
in all but the case of the Roman Catholic 
church. The Episcopal church has gained 
more than 300,000 since 1900 and its total 
has now passed the million mark. The 
Methodist church has gained nearly 700,000 
since 1900; the Baptist more than 122,000. 

The thirty churches which constitute 
the Federal Council—and this does not 
include the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches—now report a membership of 
nearly 17,500,000 actual members. 

Corresponding gains along other lines 
would seem to indicate that the church is 
far from moribund, and that, though not 
free from faults, it is still making a vital 
contribution to society. 


Church Advertising 

An interesting experiment in church 
advertising has been tried recently at New- 
burgh, New York, in which Protestants 
and Catholics united. Six hundred dollars 
was spent in advertising the church services. 
The newspapers also gave large space to the 
campaign. As a result, out of a population 
of 28,000 the Newburgh churches attained 
a Sunday attendance of 18,000. A number 
who had not attended church for years have 
become regular church-goers. A permanent 
committee has been appointed to continue 
church publicity (Outlook, April 7, 1915). 
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the thought of God, ethical beliefs assume a new 
definiteness. There comes a conviction that 
every man is in fellowship with humanity in 
sinful impurity and bondage. But this idea 
of guilt is not the only effect of the thought of 
God; the ethical postulate of freedom is also 
emphasized and transformed and through 
repentance brings peace and the conquest of 
sin as a result of the forgiveness of God. Dr. 
Mackintosh’s book is not light reading—but it 
is a clear, modern, and evangelical treatment 
of the doctrine of sin. It does not indulge in 
any false sentimentality; it embodies the Prot- 
estant message of repentance and faith that 
this world needs so much. 


The Church of England and Episcopacy. By 
A. J. Mason. Cambridge: University Press, 
1914. Pp. ix+560. 10s. 6d. net. 

Canon Mason is chaplain to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and his book, coming soon after 
the famous Kikuyu incident, is not without 
meaning as to the views of the primate of the 
Church of England. Dr. Mason’s aim is to 
show that the leading divines in the Church of 
England have held that the historic episcopate 
is essential to the church. While the quotations 
given by Canon Mason are not always suffi- 
ciently representative (for instance, he does not 
mention some expressions of Whitgift and Jewel 
which show that they were not such warm advo- 
cates of the episcopal form of ecclesiastical 
government), his book shows that on the whole 
the Anglican church has maintained the neces- 
sity of the episcopate. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries she looked upon Presby- 
terianism as a legitimate form of government 
on the Continent, but when a more careful study 
of history made clear that the Reformers would 
have preserved the historic episcopate very 
easily if they had cared to do so, the Anglican 
bishops became colder in their relations with 
European Protestants. From a historical point 
of view Dr. Mason’s book will be found very 
useful; it is scarcely exact that the sermon of 
John Wesley on the “Ministerial Office” is still 
part of the legal formularies of Methodism. 


Geographic Influences in Old Testament Master- 
pieces. By Laura H. Wild. Boston: Ginn 

& Co. Pp. xiii+-182. $1.00. 

This is a series of readings on divers portions 
of the Old Testament remarkable for their 
literary value, framed as it were in their “couleur 
locale.” It ought to be very useful in Bible 
classes for college and high-school students. 
The author has adopted the modern point of 
view on the Old Testament and knows how to 
make the study a pleasure. When there is to 
be a second edition, it would be better to drop 
entirely the mongrel term “ Jehovah,” unhappily 
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adopted by the American Revised Version. 
Either “the Lord” or “Yahweh” is much to be 
preferred. 


The Christian Equivalent of War. By D. 
Willard Lyon. New York: Association Press, 
1915. Pp. 154. 

This is a timely little volume dealing strongly 
and clearly with nearly all the pares a that 
are just now foremost in the minds of us all. 
In every case the author goes back to the ulti- 
mate principles that must be applied if these 
— are ever to be solved. For example, 

e treats concisely but convincingly the ques- 
tion of the double standard in ethics, as, Is 
there a difference between the ethics of the indi- 
vidual and the ethics of the state? With great 
cogency he shows that there is no difference. 

Its chapters are short, some references are 
given to additional reading, and there are sug- 
gestions for thought and discussion. Thus it 
is an admirable textbook, and will be exten- 
sively used by the Y.M.C.A. Would that it 
might reach far beyond the boundaries of the 
Association. 


India, Its Life and Thought. By John P. Jones. 
New York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp. xvii+448. 
$1.50. 

This is the fourth reprint of Dr. Jones’s 
valuable and inspiring work which first appeared 
in 1908. It is a matter of general interest that 
so informing and attractive a book is meeting 
so encouraging a recognition. 


They Who Question (New York: Macmillan, 
$1.35 net) is a novel on the problem of suffering, 
by an author who prefers to remain anonymous. 
The theme of the book seems to be that religion, 
as it is generally understood, fails to account for 
the riddles of life. Unhappily the author takes 
asat of orthodox piety a young lady who © 
is certainly remarkably good but whose highly 
strained religious motives are based, not on a 
sound and personal faith in Christ, but in vague 
aesthetic dreams. She finds when her heart is 
wounded that her faith has gone. Saints whose 
religion is like a rainbow in the clouds cannot 
stand the wear and tear of everyday life. The 
book is well written, but its author does not 
seem to be quite clear as to the position of the 
Church of England, which he (or she) calls the 
“Reformed” church. 


The Golden Legend. By G. V. O'Neill 
(Cambridge: University Press, 3s. net) is a 
reprint of Caxton’s translation of the “Golden 
Legend” of Jacobus de Voragine. The stories 
are charming because of their beautiful sixteenth- 
century 
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Principles and Methods of Religious Education. 

Under this general title two small volumes 
have been issued in a series edited by Professor 
Theodore G. Soares, of the University of Chicago. 
These first two books well embody the object 
of the series, viz., to present in scientific yet 
popular form the results of the studies and 
practice of those who have attained a measure 
of educational success in the teaching work of 
the church. 

1. The Sunday-School Building and Its 
Equipment. By Herbert Francis Evans. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1914. 
xv+116 pages. $0.75. Traditional methods 
in church architecture have made the worship- 
ing congregation of adults central in every plan. 
The changed point of view which emphasizes the 
educational function of the church is placing the 
child and its need for nurture in the forefront 
so that not only curriculum but brick and mortar 
are changing to adapt themselves to more intel- 
ligent service. In this book the religious-edu- 
cational and social needs of the young people 
of the community are regarded as primary, and 
the special object is to enunciate principles and 
to exhibit concrete plans by which the Sunday- 
school building may best meet these needs. A 
brief survey of the architectural provision b 
the church for its school is given, starting wit! 
the early one-room type, through the ‘Akron 
plan” evolved fifty years ago, to the best modern 
examples where the needs of the individual class 
dominate, and where recognition is given to the 
needs of the various departments as regards 
worship and instruction. Especially illumi- 
native is the way in which, along with the edu- 
cational, the physical and social demands of 
child life are given recognition in plans for 
buildings so that community service may have 
its fitting place. The 116 pages are so packed 
full of definite and concrete suggestions under 
the thirteen chapter subjects considered that the 
book is more a manual or a handbook than a 
literary production. Forty-two plans show the 
most efficient Sunday-school building types 
of the present. A careful perusal of this book 
cannot fail to stimulate and enlighten anyone 
in a position to bring influence to bear upon the 
building or remodeling of a church school. 

2. Graded Social Service for the Sunday 
School. By W. Norman Hutchins. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1914. xii+ 
135 pages. $0.75. The main contributions 
of this volume will be found in the first and the 
last chapters. In the first is given a fresh 
treatment of the essential quality of social serv- 
ice. It is raised at once out of the realm of 
mere philanthropic endeavor. Its purpose in 
the Sunday school is “to socialize the young 
people, to develop their powers of sympathetic 


imagination and friendly co-operation.” The 
last chapter contains constructive and definite 
suggestions for a curriculum of social 
service in which the aim is to recognize the 
gradations in interest and capacity in young 
people of the Kindergarten, Primary, Junior, 
High-school, and Young People’s Departments. 
This, along with the chapter presenting the 
complete social-service programs of six out- 
standing churches, will be found very fruitful 
in concrete suggestions. Various dangers are 
outlined arising from the failure to use a tech- 
nique adequate to the task as well as the failure 
to recognize the essential nature of the work. 
One important chapter reveals the educational 
opportunity in money-giving, discusses current 
methods in Sunday-school benevolence, and 
presents the results of the analysis of the appeal 
in 125 missionary leaflets. The emphasis 
throughout is practical rather than theoretical, 
and the book should prove useful to busy 
Sunday-school officers and teachers who have 
the conviction that training in Christian service 
as well as training in Christian worship and 
religious instruction should be an integral part 
of Sunday-school work. 


Christianity and Sin. By Robert Mackintosh. 
New York: Scribner, 1914. Pp. vii+231. 
$0.75 net. 

Dr. Mackintosh gives in the first part of his 
book a historical statement of the treatment of 
sin in Israel and in the Christian church. The 
doctrine of sin is the center of the message of 
John the Baptist just because he was an escha- 
tological herald. In this, John was the legiti- 
mate successor of the prophets who had closely 
connected their teaching about the sin of Israel 
with their preaching of the day of Yahweh. 
Jesus lays more stress on the note of a present 
forgiveness: he approaches men with the dogma 
of impending judgment, but also with the faith 
of God’s fatherhood, speaking to man as man, 
while John the Baptist and later Paul speak to 
sinners as such. The doctrine of Paul has 
worked with explosive power in Augustinianism, 
in the Protestant Reformation, in the Evangeli- 
cal Revival, setting forth a vivid conception 
of God, a very real salvation with unsolved 
moral perplexities. In the second section of his 
book Dr. Mackintosh presents a constructive 
theory of the idea of sin in terms of the Christian 
conscience. Catholic theology can do i 
work only by means of scholastic evasions. 
Protestant theology has honestly faced the 
problem since Schleiermacher. Sin is selfishness, 
“‘a wrong assertion of the lower self, while virtue 
is the fulfilment of the better and higher.” At 
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at still other times as if it referred to groups which have certain independent 
organizations and teachings of theirown. It is this loose use of the word which lies 
back of much of the severe criticism attached to the church. Men too often 
think of it as having organic activity of its own which can be utilized for various 
purposes. Our modern world should cease speaking of the church as if it were 
a close corporation like the state and think more distributively of the duties of 
active Christians. 
The teaching of Jesus is not very explicit as regards the church, either as~- 

a local or as a more extensive organization. His reference is more to the Kingdom 
of God which he never uses in the sense of an organized body. None the less his 
teaching is not indifferent to collective activities on the part of religion. 


I. THE RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS WHICH JESUS INHERITED 

Jesus did not live in a religious atmosphere like that of either classical religions 
or of Buddhism. On the contrary, he lived in the midst of a highly institutional- 
ized religion which he could use for the purpose of furthering his own mission. 
Yet it would be a serious mistake to think of Jesus as an ecclesiastic. By descent 
he was not a priest and by training he was not a professional teacher like the 
rabbis. Yet he was not anti-ecclesiastical. His regard for the institutions of 
his ancestors’ religion is obviously sincere. This may have been one reason why 
he did not undertake to organize his followers in any rival religious movement. 
They were Jews, and, as is apparent from the New Testament, used the Jewish 
religious institutions. So far as we know, no one of the early Christians ever 
abandoned Judaism or insisted that Jews should abandon it. 

First day.—§ 116. The temple was the center of the Jewish worship in the 
days of Jesus: I Kings 5:1—9:14; II Kings 25:1-17; Ezra, chaps 3-6; John 
2:20. The history of the Hebrew people is full of institutions. In the earliest 
days of their national life, the Hebrews seem to have had no permanent sacred 
building, but to have kept their sacred utensils and relics under a tent. When 
the nation became permanently settled in Canaan and began to grow centralized, 
a temple of imposing architectural design was erected by Solomon on Mount 
Moriah, one of the group of hills on which Jerusalem was built (I Kings 5:1—9: 14). 
This temple shared in the vicissitudes of the Hebrew history and was utterly 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar (II Kings 25:1-17). It was rebuilt under Nehe- 
miah (Ezra, chaps. 3-6) and again rebuilt under Herod (John 2:20), so that in 
the time of Jesus, it was one of the great architectural achievements of the day. 
The general outline of the temple area may still be seen in Jerusalem. 

Second day.—Deut. 12:1-7; Luke 2:39, 41-50; Pss. 24, 48, 82, 94, 81, 93, 
92. The temple was essentially a place for worship. There was the one and 
only altar which Judaism recognized as legitimately to be used by those who offered 
burnt sacrifices to Jehovah. Read Deut. 12:1-7 and Luke 2:39. There the 
priests came to minister in accordance with well-established rules. The great 
area in the midst of which the temple stood offered opportunity for the crowds 
that came to the temple on the feast days. The temple service was elaborate and 
intended to turn men’s hearts in repentance and worship to God. Many of our 
psalms were written for the use of the temple choirs. Read Pss. 24, 48, 82, 94, 
81, 93, 92, the psalms which Edersheim assigns to the days of the week beginning 
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PART II. THE PRINCIPLES OF JESUS AS 
APPLIED TO PROBLEMS OF LIFE 


STUDY VIII 
THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY OR THE CHURCH 

The history of Christianity is centered around the history of an institution 
composed of Christians. It is this characteristic which serves as much as any- 
thing to distinguish the Christian religion from most of the religions of the world. 
The classical religion of Greece and Rome had its temples and its worshipers, its 
priests and other sacred persons, but it did not gather its worshipers into social 
groups which had activities of their own. Similarly in the case of such religions 
as Buddhism, organization is limited almost completely to those who make 
religion a profession. These are gathered into monasteries and other fellowships, 
but the worship of the temple is not institutionalized in any such sense as the 
church. True, there has been a tendency in certain forms of Christianity to 
organize on somewhat the same plan as Buddhism, that is to say, by drawing a 
sharp distinction between the clergy and the laity; but even thus the various 
churches have had institutional activities. Of late years, also, Christianity has 
developed in a more democratic fashion. 

We are constantly in danger of using the word “church” in a loose and 
inaccurate way. Strictly speaking, there is no church which gathers together 
all Christians of all beliefs into an organized group. On the contrary, we have 
independent groups, sometimes local, sometimes extended across an entire nation. 
As a result, we sometimes use the word “church” as if it meant Christianity in 
its organized capacity, at other times as if it meant actual Christian people, and 
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with Monday at the daily sacrifices. The temple was not a place of instruction, 
although it was not unusual in certain parts of the sacred area for the Jewish 
teachers to gather for the purpose of discussion (Luke 2:41-50). The temple was 
destroyed in 70 A.D., and was never rebuilt. 

Third day.—§ 117. The synagogue was to be found throughout the world wherever 
there was a Jewish community of any size: Neh. 7:73b—8:8. The synagogue is 
much more important in the history of Christianity than the temple at Jerusalem. 
From the time of the destruction of the temple and the ceasing of the sacrifices, 
the synagogue grew steadily in importance and became, with its school, the one 
great social agency among the Jews. But long before the destruction of the 
temple, it had become an established institution of great importance. While the 
synagogue had its religious service, it was primarily intended as a place of instruc- 
tion in the law. The synagogue may be said really to have begun to make its 
appearance in Jewish history in the time of Ezra when he gathered all the people 
together for the purpose of reading and expounding to them the law. Read the 
story in Neh. 7:73)—8:8. As the reorganized Jewish state developed, this element 
of instruction became more prominent. While the sacrificial worship centered 
at Jerusalem the instruction in the law spread everywhere, and buildings of a 
simple sort were erected for meetings at which prayers and benedictions could be 
repeated and instruction given. 

Fourth day.—Acts 9:2; 13:3 ff.; 19:8. In the time of Jesus we find the 
synagogue a prominent and universal feature of the Jewish life. It may be that 
there were schools attached to it, but the facts in this connection are difficult to 
discover. But whatever may have been true of the pedagogical features of the 
synagogue after the destruction of the temple, in the days of Jesus it was the center 
of the religious life of each community. There both men and women gathered 
for instruction. In the synagogue also there was a certain degree of authority. 
In consequence, the synagogue became the model of the later Christian church. 
Its type of worship, as well as to some extent the order of service, is maintained 
even in the Christian church service. The same is true of certain of its officers. 
Read also Acts 9:2; 13:3 ff.; 19:8, and note its place in the work of the early 
Christians. 

Fifth day.—§ 118. Jesus’ attitude toward the synagogue was that of any reli- 
gious Jew: Mark 1:31-45; 6:1-6; Luke 4:16-30; Mark 3:1-6. While it is true 
that Jesus expected that the synagogue authorities because of their responsi- 
bility for the moral and religious life of the community would make trouble for 
his disciples, he never attacked the synagogue as an institution. Further, it was 
his custom to attend the synagogue service, where he often took part. Read 
Mark 1:35-45; 6:1-6; Luke 4:16-30. Many of his cures were performed in the 
synagogue. Read Mark 3:1-6. 


Il. THE COMMUNITY OF THE DISCIPLES 


The Gospels make it evident that Jesus did not isolate himself from men. 
Wherever he went he seems to have been accompanied by groups of those who 
were his disciples. In this he resembled the other religious teachers of his day 
who were accustomed to be accompanied by little groups of their disciples. As 
the influence of Jesus spread, however, he seems to have taken a step in the 
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direction of organizing his work. While this tendency toward organization is not 
very distinct, it is at least significant of the willingness of Jesus to intrust his 
cause to a community of followers rather than to literature. 

Sixth day.—§ 119. Jesus chose a small group to be his intimates: Mark 3: 
13-19. These twelve men whom he selected for the inner circle of his friends, 
and later to be in a sense his successors, were chosen from the rank and file of 
men rather than from the privileged classes. They came mostly from the towns 
of Galilee in the midst of which Jesus himself lived. In several cases they were 
members of the same family. 

Seventh day.—§ 120. There is an indication of maintains within the Twelve: 
Matt. 10:2-4; Mark 3:13-19; Luke 6:12-19; Acts 1:13. If we compare the 
four lists in which the names of the Twelve are given (see references above), it 
will be evident that the first, fifth, and ninth names are always the same. It will 
also be noticed that, as far as we can identify the different names, the same persons 
are always grouped with these three, although the names within these three small 
groups are not always in the same order. An interesting study can be made of the 
different quality of disciples in these three groups. For example, the first four 
are those who seem to have been particularly susceptible to the religious teaching 
of Jesus and were his most intimate friends. The second group is composed of 
more matter-of-fact men who often found difficulty in faith. The third group 
seems to be of no particular character except in the case of Judas in his capacity 
for evil. 

Eighth day.—§ 121. The relation of Jesus to the Twelve was that of teacher and 
leader: Mark 3:14; 6:7-13. ‘To these men Jesus looked for the extension of his 
work after his death. Read Mark 3:14; 6:7-13. But he permitted no organ- 
ization which would make one superior to another. The importance of these 
helpers becomes greater as one recalls his expectation that his work would extend 
beyond the limits of the Jewish nation. 

Ninth day.—Luke 10:2-12; Matt., chap. 10. These twelve disciples were 
subsequently reinforced by others known as the Seventy (Luke 10:2-12), and 
they may justly be regarded as the nucleus of whatever larger community 
was to gather about Jesus. To the Twelve he gave the right to be his authoritative 
representatives with the so-called power of the keys (Matt., chap. 10). During 
the lifetime of Jesus these apostles were being trained for larger efficiency, but 
they do not seem to have been regarded as officials. The debt which Christian- 
ity owes to them is a good expression of their position in the plans of Jesus. They 
preserved the words of Jesus for us, and, what is quite as important also, pre- 
served the impressions which Jesus made upon their lives. They thus became 
the leaven of the Christian movement. 

Tenth day.—§ 122. Jesus did not organize the church in the fully developed 
ecclesiastical sense of the word: Matt. 5:23, 24; Mark 11:15-17; 2:13-17. Jesus 
did not organize his followers in rivalry to Judaism. His attitude toward the 
temple was one of respect. It was to be a house of prayer. In his advice to the 
disciples, he recognized the worship at the altar as sacred, although inferior to love. 
See Matt. 5:23, 24. In one or two places he speaks of the church, but the word 
is used as a general word for the community and may refer at least in one case 
to the Jewish synagogue. In any case it is certainly impossible to find any explicit 
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directions from Jesus as to the organization or officials of the spiritual group which 
should be the rival of temple and synagogue. His regard for the temple appears 
in the “Cleansing” described by the evangelists (Mark 11:15-17; John 2:13-17). 

Eleventh day.—§ 123. Jesus was more interested in the coming of the Kingdom 
than in the establishment of institutions such as some forms of organized Christianity 
have become: Mark, chap. 13. So controlled is he by the sense of spiritual imme- 
diacy that he does not plan for the historical development of the movement. 
Read Mark, chap. 13. How far the words attributing his belief in a speedy 
return accurately represent his point of view is a matter of widespread discussion. 
But neither of the parties in the discussion is attempting to claim that Jesus 
forecast a long period of historical development in anything of the sense as would 
be indicated for instance in Washington’s Farewell Letter to the American 
People. 

Twelfth day.—§ 124. In what sense did Jesus found a church? Matt. 16: 
13-20; 18:15-20. Jesus was the founder of the Christian church, however, in 
a very true sense, for he gathered about himself the persons who carried his gospel 
to the world and gathered new believers about them, and thus inaugurated the 
movement which constitutes Christian history. Read Matt. 16:13-20. His 
congratulation of Peter (Matt. 18:18) is to be interpreted as indicating his belief 
that the community of his followers would be grounded in the faith which Peter 
exhibited in his messiahship. 

Thirteenth day.—Luke 13: 22-30; John 12:20-22; 14:22-24; Matt. 3:13-17; 
Acts 2:41, 42; I Cor. 11:23-26. Positively, he made three contributions to 
human history which have resulted in our ecclesiastical development. First, the 
group of his disciples developed into the larger Christian community, finally includ- 
ing the Gentiles. Read Luke 13:22-30; John 12: 20-22; 14:22-24. Secondly, he 
submitted to, and beyond any reasonable doubt bequeathed to, his disciples the 
initiatory rite of baptism. See Matt. 3:13-17, especially vs. 15. Thirdly, he 
established a Christian communal meal (Acts 2:41, 42), or, as it became known 
through the influence of Paul (I Cor. 11:23-26), the Lord’s Supper. Many 
elements of the later church development cannot be traced to Jesus, but at his 
death, he left a group of followers reasonably unified and possessed of a distinct 
hope and trust, as well as certain customs destined to be the elements of later ritual. 


Ill THE CHURCH AFTER THE DEATH OF JESUS 


The history of Christianity is essentially that of a movement which developed 
from the personal followers of Jesus. It is to be borne in mind that these men 
were Jews and had not been bidden by Jesus to abandon their old religion but 
rather to fill it with new spiritual idealism. When the disciples had recovered 
from the few hours of bewildered despair which followed the death of Jesus, they 
immediately came together and shared with each other the enthusiasm of their 
own conviction that Jesus had been raised from the tomb to messianic power and 


__ dignity. In this group of disciples, filled with the enthusiasm of a new and glorious 


hope, there at once arose problems of practical organization which caused the 
new religious movement to become a religion distinct from Judaism. 

Fourteenth day.—§ 125. The early Christians though acting in some regards 
as an independent community continued to worship at the temple: Acts 2:46; 3:1; 
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5:12, 20, 21; 21:26. This was of course natural in light of the facts. The belief 
in Jesus as the Christ did not involve the abandonment of attendance on the 
temple. They seem to have gone there daily to pray. Read Acts 2:46; 3:1; 
5:12, 20, 21; 21:26. Indeed, there is no evidence in the New Testament of the 
Jewish Christians having abandoned this practice. 

Fifteenth day.—§ 126. The early Christians also maintained their relationship 
with the synagogue: Acts 6:9-15; 9:20; 13:5, 14; 18:1-26. This also was 
natural in view of the fact that Jesus had not set up an independent organization 
apart from the Jewish religious institutions. Throughout the New Testament 
period, the Christians not only attended the synagogues but used them as a center 
in their propagation of the new faith in Jesus. Read the accounts of their work 
in Acts 6:9-15; 9:20; 13:5, 14; 18:1-26. It was doubtless in large measure 
due to the influence of this participation in the synagogue work that the Christian 
churches themselves reproduced so many of the elements of the synagogue. 

Sixteenth day—§ 127. The beginnings of organization in the church: Acts 
6:1-6; Jas. 5:14; Eph. 4:1-13. At the start, the Christian community was 
unorganized except as the apostles seem to have had certain duties in the way of 
serving their fellow-Christians. In a short time, however, the problems of phi- 
lanthropy brought about the establishment of new phases in the persons of the 
Seven. Read Acts 6:1-6. Later we find references to the presbyters or elders. 
See Jas. 5:14. By the end of the New Testament period we may infer that there 
had developed a tolerably standardized form of the Christian community in 
which the believers were all brothers. Such Christians as had special duties, like 
that of evangelism or administration, were chosen in view of the special gifts of 
the spirit which they were seen to possess. See Eph. 4:1-13. There is no evi- 
dence of any priesthood in these early communities, and they might better be 
described as essentially lay democracies, with certain members having special 
duties. 

Seventeenth day.—§ 128. After the spread of Christianity among the Gentiles, 
Christian communities were organized which were entirely independent of the Jewish 
religion: Rom. 16:1-16; Rev. 1:4-7; Acts 11:26: These communities were the 
result of the work of Paul and his fellow-missionaries. They were composed 
at the start of both Jews and Gentiles, but the prevailing tendency was for the 
membership to be gentile. Read Rom. 16:1-16. These new communities were 
seen to be neither pagan nor Jewish, so very naturally they were called after the 
name of their founder, Christian (Acts 11:26). With the organization of these 
churches, Christianity started on its career as an independent religion and the 
Christian church thereafter rapidly developed in organization. By the second 
century it was recognized as a distinct body or, as it was then called, “a third 
race,” the other two races being the Jews and Gentiles. Read Rev. 1:4-7. 

Eighteenth day.—§ 129. The activities of the Christian church were primarily 
religious: I Cor., chaps. 12, 13, 14; Rom. 16:5. Nowhere, except in Jerusalem, 
had Christians a temple in which to worship. Asa result there seems to have 
grown up a form of service, including prayers, hymns, addresses, and prophesyings. 
Read I Cor., chaps. 12, 13, 14. As, at the start, these churches had no buildings 
of their own, these Christian services were held in private houses (Rom. 16:5) 
and may very well be compared to the cottage prayer-meetings in modern times. 
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Another activity of the churches was charity, particularly to their own members 
and to the church at Jerusalem. 

Nineteenth day.—§ 130. The New Testament church was uninterested in social 
reform: I Thess., chap. 5; Rom. 13:1-10; Philemon. Probably the chief 
reason for this indifference was the expectation of the speedy return of Jesus as 
Christ to establish a Day of Judgment and end the present social order. A church 
was regarded as a community of those who as individuals had been led to separate 
themselves from an evil world, pending the return of Jesus. The ethical interests 
of this group were not so predominant as their enthusiasm over the expected 
deliverance which, day by day, they felt was growing nearer. In consequence, 
they made no effort to change the social condition of a world that was soon to be 
destroyed. Read Paul’s letter to Philemon with its frank recognition of the 
rights and duties of the slave master. As communities they attempted no social 
reform, and kept themselves as far as possible from relations with politics. So 
far indeed as their relation to the state was concerned, it was one of careful 
regard for law, so far as conduct was concerned. Read I Thess., chaps 5; 
Rom. 13:1-10. 

Twentieth day.—§ 131. The church became the training school for social ethics: 
I Cor., chaps. 5, 7; Gal. 5:16-24; Eph. 6:5-9; Gal. 6:1-10. Composed as the 
church was of those who regarded themselves as citizens of the coming Kingdom, 
it was inevitable that they should be taught to exercise within their own com- 
munity, and in their own individual lives, the principles which were to be enforced 
when the Kingdom came. Thus there grew up a higher type of morality in the 
church than characterized the larger community as a whole. Particularly was 
this true in regard to the sexes (I Cor., chaps. 5,7; Gal. 5:16-24). Further, while 
slavery was not directly opposed by Christianity, slaves were to be treated as 
spiritual equals by their masters. See Eph. 6:5-9. Women also in the church 
were given certain recognition which tended to elevate their social status among 
Christians. The discussion of the affairs of the Christian community was often 
intense, and thus became the means of educating Christians in group action. 
Furthermore, they were taught to be kind and helpful to those who were not 
members of the Christian community (Gal. 6:1-10). Thus there began to grow 
up within society a number of groups of men and women seeking to embody 
advanced social ideals and the churches became examples of better social relations. 

Twenty-first day.—§ 132. By its very nature Christianity possesses a genius for 
institutionalizing itself: Matt. 23:8-12; Mark 9:33-37; 10:35-45. Its funda- 
mental ethical conception, love, is inevitably social, and the prevailing tendency 
of Christian life is toward co-operative action on the part of individual Christians. 
Throughout Christian history, these characteristics are traceable. Men have 
joined themselves to the church for various reasons, but Christianity has really 
proved effective only as they have thus expressed themselves in a social insti- 
tution. Read Matt. 23:8-12; Mark 9:33-35; 10:35-45, especially 42-44. A 
deinstitutionalized Christianity would lose much of its historical power. 


IV. MODERN CHURCHES AS THE AGENTS OF JESUS 


In view of the striking differences between the churches of today and those 
of New Testament times, it will be difficult to get from the teaching of Jesus any 
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explicit directions as to the activities of the church beyond those which may be 
said to apply to all Christians as members of a group of believers. The function 
of the church in our modern world is therefore to be judged, not by the pleading 
of special texts of Scripture, but by the broad understanding of the function of 
social groups and the relation which the organization must be expected to have 
as an intermediary between the beliefs of its constituent members and the world. 
Thus again, as in the case of our economic life and our political life, we are pre- 
vented from treating Jesus as a statute-maker and are forced to look at principles 
rather than explicit directions. 

Twenty-second day.—The modern church should be the organ of religion. 
It is in the church that we find the means for that public worship which Jesus 
recognized and which experience shows is so essential for the development of the 
religious spirit. Both in this form of worship and in its maintenance of the 
Christian sacraments, the church stands unique. There are many organizations 
of Christians for moral and religious purposes, but a church is distinguished from 
them in that it has in addition to its social functions two unique purposes, the 
development of the religious life through the means of worship, preaching and 
instruction, and the celebration of the Lord’s Supper and of baptism. 

Twenty-third day.—The church és also the agency for the education of mankind 
in the moral significance of religious experience. It is here that the church also 
has a unique function in that it deliberately undertakes to make the con- 
sciences of men sensitive, to stir them to a sense of their need of help from God, 
and to educate them into an intelligently social expression of their spiritual life. 
The legitimacy of this function is immediately apparent when one recalls that 
such educational processes are particularly absent in other educational agencies. 
Further than that, there is no other social institution directly engaged in arousing 
the moral life of the entire person as distinguished from the moral interest in 
specific undertakings. 

Twenty-fourth day.—The duty of the church as a church should be distinguished 
from the duties of its individual members. But there should be no differences 
as to the general moral principles which apply to social and individual activity. 
Both alike should be in accordance with the teachings and example of Jesus. 
But it is undeniable that the individual members of a church can undertake 
to apply these principles in relations where it would be unwise for the church 
as a body to take action. Thus Christians should carry the principles of Chris- 
tianity into politics, but the entrance of the church as an organization into politics 
has commonly been accompanied by unfortunate results. Similarly, the church 
can educate the moral sensitiveness of the individual so that he will undertake 
industrial reforms, but it might prove a very serious mistake for the church as an 
institution to champion any social program. 

Twenty-fifth day.—Fundamentally the function of the church is that of a 
religious body. Of course the real extent of its influence will be determined by 
the conception of religion. This is where the teaching of Jesus is particularly 
applicable. His words and his life give the Christian a content for the word 
“religion.” Any lessening of the activities of the church which are capable of 
deepening the religious feeling and sense of obligation to God is to be avoided. 
The church cannot become a group of men and women engaged in mere social 
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service. Social service, its members and, to some extent, the church as an organi- 
zation must render, but it must also and primarily stand for that religious zeal 
which energizes service. 

Twenty-sixth day.—The church as the representative of the religion of Jesus 
must educate individuals and society in ethical matters. Such ethical teaching 
cannot be merely individual. We are not only to love ourselves but we are to 
love our neighbors as ourselves. With our present knowledge of the laws of 
social growth we know that it is impossible to separate individual activity from 
the social. The church must therefore insist upon the full content of morality. 
It is not necessary for it to possess omniscience and to make dogmatic decisions 
on specific cases, but it should make the consciences of men sensitive and make men 
themselves unready to do the thing which seems to be injurious and therefore wrong. 

Twenty-seventh day.—The church must also hold up before its community 
the highest ideals. In a true sense, it becomes the successor of the apostles in 
carrying to the world the message of Jesus. No other institution is in a position 
sotoact. It must therefore resolutely set itself to bringing men to feel that their 
supreme reliance must be upon the great truths of Christianity rather than upon 
force. If it really is a representative of Jesus, it must believe that these truths 
really set forth the normal and infallible way for human action. 

Twenty-eighth day.—The church therefore is an institution of moral and 
religious education. Education is not merely the giving of information. It 
involves more than truth. It looks to the development of the personality rather 
than the mere storing of the mind. In a true sense, the word preaching is educa- 
tional in that it endeavors to bring personalities to fuller expression and efficiency by 
means of truth. The right sort of Sunday school is a vital and imperative need 
of society. There the teachings of Jesus can be built into the developing life of 
generation after generation. 

Twenty-ninth day.—The church is also the conservator of the individual influ- 
ence for good. No individual is ever effective unless he can institutionalize and 
so perpetuate his activities. The institution will go on long after his own 
death. The church is a sort of savings bank in which small deposits of Christian 
service and influence are collected into a form of social capital. It stands always 
in a community as a representative of the better things of life. No man can hope 
to be as effective religiously and morally apart from it as within it. 

Thirtieth day.—While, therefore, there is very little expressed teaching of 
Jesus about the church, his religion would be ineffective without organization. 
It is the duty of Christians at the present time to help the church to move for- 
ward rather than simply to criticize ecclesiastical organizations. In this period 
of transition, churches, like other very worthy institutions, are adjusting them- 
selves rapidly to the new order of things. The Christian church carries with it 
force and vigor that no other institution can supply. To hold one’s self aloof 
from it is to lessen one’s influence for good in a community. 


The next and last study of this series will discuss the vicarious life. All who 
have registered with the INSTITUTE and have paid the fifty cents membership fee are 
entitled to question sheets upon the full course, which will be ready in June. They 
may be filled out and returned for credit and certificate. Application for them may 
be made by mail to the headquarters of the INSTITUTE at the University of Chicago. 
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